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THE MSS. OF CALLIMACHVS’ AYMNS. 
(Concluded.) 


VI. THE LACUNAE OF x. 

Tuus far, discarding such manuscripts as are copies of printed editions, 
we have arrived at the following grouping : 

1. The group x (=ABCK), in which K is a copy of A, and B of C, while 
A and C are brothers, the former being only slightly superior to the latter. 

2. SQq. Here Q is a copy of S, whose borrowings from Politian it incor- 
porated. @Q added some readings from C or K, and scholia and other readings 
from: a manuscript of the Ze stock; and after Q had received these additions, 
q was in turn copied from Q. 

3. ILD. Mr. Allen! thinks it possible that, for the Homeric Hymns, these 
two are not direct copies of the same manuscript; and his conclusions may 
be accepted as indicating their mutual kinship in regard to Callimachus also. 
D’s lost Callimachean portion gave some readings to Politian’s text of Hymn V., 
and is in part represented by J. Lascaris’ editio princeps of all six Hymns. 

4. Ee, found to be brothers. 

5. The group z (=FAiGHAIBr). Here At appears to be a brother of F; 
and F stands apart from the z* section (=GHAI#r), being nearer than they to 
xSIIDEe. Among the z* manuscripts, Br is a copy of I, which is itself 
separated from GHA; this trio seem, on the imperfect evidence at hand, to 
be brothers. 

Most of the instances of omission of lines, words, or parts of words from 
ABCK remain to be considered ;” and their investigation will not only confirm 
the results just restated, but also enable us to discover how AC are related to S 
and to IID, and how all these five stand to Ee and to the z group. For the 
sake of clearness I shall state the results of this further investigation before I 
discuss the evidence. But, first, a stemma must be given; it necessarily lacks 
finality as regards the comparative distances of manuscripts from a common 
source. 

1 J.H.S. XV. (1895), p. 164. in ABCK, have been dealt with already (C.Q., 
* Some unimportant omissions, occurring only 1920, pp. 14-15). 
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The results are as follows: 


1. The x group and S had a common ancestor (*: see especially II. 27; 
V. 78, 131, 139; VI. 118); but AC, and consequently BK also, represent a 
more damaged condition of the ancestral text than does S (see VI. 21; all the 
cases below ‘ where cett. give a full text’; and VI. 10-13). 


2. For Callimachus, as for the Homeric Hymns,! S and IID are descended 
from one and the same source (y!: see especially VI. 15, 17, 86), HD pre- 
senting sometimes a full text where S and AC are defective (see II. 27; 
V. 131, 139; VI. 21), while at other times II seems to owe its greater fulness 
to y*s contamination with some text, now lost, that was descended from 
neither y! nor y” (see V. 128, 136; perhaps there was contamination also at 
IV. 255; V. 78; VI. 10, 11, 13, 17, 18, 22), and that was fuller even than z at 
VI. 23. Its reading in this last passage seeming explicable on other grounds, 
I regard the contaminator as a member of the z group. 


3. Going further back on the genealogy, we find that Ze must be ulti- 
mately sprung from an ancestor (y) from which ACSIID also are descended 
(see V. 128; VI. 86, 118; and perhaps VI. 17, 119); but Ee, presenting in 
places a better or more complete text than some or all of them (see IV. 255; 
V. 78, 131, 136, 139; VI. 18, 21-2; and perhaps VI. 15), are further apart 
from these other manuscripts than the latter are from each other.? 

Thus we have now a y group, embracing the x group together with 
SQqiIIDEe. 


4. The z group, while it is descended from an archetype common to it 
and this y group (as witness the lacunae in them all at IV. 177, 178, 200, 201; 
V. 136; and VI. 23), yet differs notably from the y manuscripts, not only in 
the details already noticed (pp. 62-6 above), but also in presenting a less 
defective text than they at V. 136 (and F, though not quite 2?, is full at 
VI. 10-13), and a complete text in all the other passages cited below. 


1 See T. W. Allen in J.H.S. XV. (1895), among the ‘ Parisini,’ while T, II, and L (our 
pp. 161-4. S, II, D) belong to Mr. Allen’s % group (j.H.S. 
2 For ‘Homer’ A and Q (our £ and ¢) are XV. 1895, pp. 174-7 and 146 sqq.). 
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Now for the lacunae which constitute the evidence for these conclusions :! 

(i.) Omissions from ABCK, where some other manuscripts, too, are 
or probably were lacunose: 

II. 27 omitted, without leaving a space, by ABCKSQq: occurs in ILDEez.? 

The omission, due to homoeographon with |. 26, goes back to y’. 

IV. 255 ovxére. .. & & ABCK: ovxér’ EBnoav & & SQ (? &dnear gq): 
ovxer’ Heoav 6 8’ II, ovw ér’ Hevoav 6 8’ D: ov ér’ (sic) decoav 6 8 Ee: ovxér’ 
aevoav 6 © (ovK« é7’ AA) z. 

Probably y® had ovxér’ .. . 68’, y® or x completing the adverb, and y° 
having recourse to conjecture, helped by |. 250. As for IID, either the 
unaugmented verb form, faithfully retained in Eez, proved a stumbling-block 
to y*; or the lacuna goes back to y', y* conjecturing *jesoay with the aid 
of émrneoay (|. 251), or relying on a manuscript outside the y group (see on 
V. 128 below). 

V. 78, the last word omitted by ABCKQgq and (at first) S: @éusdes TLD 
Politian and (by addition) S: GQewer (sic) ¢: Oewra Ez. 

Evidently y® lacked the word ; S borrowed Politian’s reading, Q’s rejection 
of which I have explained (C.Q. 1920, p. 65). In view of e’s reading, I fancy 
that y® also had Gey, the scribe of E, a clever emendator, completing it to 
Oeutta ; indeed, Oewsr may go as far back as y, Oéucdes being an ill-conceived 
plural of Oéuss, created by y* or its contaminator (see on |. 128 below) to 
complete the line here. z either inherited @custa or, if Geyer was archetypal, 
conjectured it. 

Oey, if archetypal, may have arisen from the curtailment of either Geysra 
or Oepir’ Hs; in the latter case sc. dev, as with Brunck’s Oéus 75, which is 
paralleled by J/. XI. 779, and Hesiod, Shield, 22. y*s Oéusdes could, regarded 
purely as to form, be the resultant of an earlier @éuss Hs (or even Oepir’ Fs) ; 
for the change from 7s to es is paralleled at VI. 37 (5 ed. pr., és II), and 
a preceding ligatured o could have become 6. But then difficulties of inheritance 
bar the way : 

(a) If Oéusdes is native to y*, why does no other descendant of y give us 
this text, or its original involving %s, especially as Ee elsewhere often enough 
show a fuller text than any descendant of y! ? 

(8) If the contaminator of y* had @éusdes from an ancestor’s Oémus Hs, this 
is the only passage (except VI. 23, explained later on other grounds) where 
that contaminator had a text irreconcilable with the belief that it was a 
descendant of z, though one less complete at some of x’s lacunae than are the 
extant z manuscripts. 

108: see below. 

128 dwo@ xai Biotw tépya (or the like) omitted, ABCK and Ee: so at 


1 Except where the contrary is stated, all edition (1489). 
manuscripts, in the passages cited below, in- 2 Where ed. pr. agrees with II I call it D; 
dicate their omissions by leaving a blank space. where it follows J, or gives a reading not found 
Politian’s readings are given as in his first in either I or J, I style it ‘ Lascaris.’ 
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first SQ, but S adds later woe 5é Bidrou répya, and alters 8é still later to «al, + 


° ° - S¢ , , ° 
while Q writes dwo@ xai Biorov répua differently from the context (see 


C.Q. 1920, p. 71): dwa@ Sé Botwrod répua I, Swow Sé Bidtou tépya g Politian H: | 


dwo@ Kali Biorov téppa z (except H) and Lascaris. 

I think y must have omitted all four words. For, as S drew here on 
Politian, while Lascaris followed J, we have here the remarkable occurrence 
of II’s. showing a fuller text than the other y copies, whereas elsewhere 
(V. 136 ad init.; VI. 18, 22; and perhaps VI. 15) Ee come nearest to the 
completeness shown by z. Such a phenomenon occurs again in I], Politian, 
and D at V. 136 ad fin. ; and at VI. 23 II and D even transcend z in fulness. 
I can only surmise that here and at V. 136 ad fin. (and perhaps at IV. 255; 
V. 78; and VI. 10, 11, 13, 17, 18, 22) y* drew on some manuscript, now lost, 
that did not belong to the y group but, if my explanation of VI. 23 on other 
grounds is accepted, was a member of the z family.’ For the vagaries of 
S and Q here, and the dé of QgII Politian H, see C.Q. 1920, p. 71. 

V. 131 dapéva omitted (after ds, as, or as) by ABCK, and at first by S, 
which adds it later: Q adds @s @aueva (sic) in lighter ink: as (or @s) dapéva 
normally, gIID Politian EeF: &s (or ds) dapévy 2”. 

y® evidently lacked gapéva, which S got from Politian. @Q probably got 
dapeva from S, as from C or K (see C.Q. 1920, pp. 71-2). If S’s ds is due to 
Politian and not to y®, this is one of the very few passages in which y® showed 
a more damaged text than did x. 

136 is blank in ABCKg, and was so originally in S, where, however, 
Ouyarnp ad fin. was added later from Politian: only @vyarnp Q (by addition 
from S) and IID Politian: only wev (ad init.) Ee: wevdea .. . 
(at 2). 

Probably y lacked Ouydrnp, but had wWev, which y* would appear to have 
discarded as hopeless. Ouyarnp, if missing from y, must have reached IID by 
contamination of y* (see on I. 128 above). 

139 ad fin., only ctv ABC, avy K: otv 7’ S, adding orodrvyais later 
from Politian, cwv 7’ . . . [Mo (sic) Q (the fragment added from S), ovy 7 gq: 
auv tT oroAvyais IID Politian Ez, ctv r’ oroAvyEs eC. 

Probably ys ovv 7’ had dwindled to avy by x’s time; for x, as I shall 


a Ovyarnp z 








1 The initial lacuna of y here is answered by a 
final one in VI, 15 (if y9 took -xopov there from 
the scholium), at an interval of 31 lines (=29 of 
text+2 for the title of VI.). From the arche- 
type’s having had defects, at the same interval 
from each other, in V. 136 and VI. 23 (if it 
lacked idéc@a:), we could infer that its pages were 
of g1 lines each, and that z, whose descendants 
are complete at V. 128 and VI. 15, was copied 
before, and y after, the damage there was in- 
curred by the archetype—an inference which 
gives some support to a suggestion of Wilamo- 
witz (Praef., p. 15: ‘st quis statuere,’ etc.). The 
archetype also showed correspondence in defect 


at an interval of 23 lines (IV. 177-8 and 200-1)— 
perhaps an inheritance from an ancestor which 
had had 23 lines to the page. 

For 31 lines in each page of y3, compare V. 108 
with 139; and for 30 in each of x, IV. 224-5 
with V. 107-8 (209 lines of text+1 for the title 
of VI.=210=30xX7). 
a binding in quaternions; and I suggest that 
IV. 224-5 stood on the recto of the figst folio 
of the quaternion and V. 107-8 on the verso of 
the last, and that the stain reached the last 
through this outside sheet’s being at some time 
folded the reverse way. 





This last case points to * 
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» show (footnote 1 on this page), is a zealous conserver of fragments. That y%*, 


y*, and z, or any one of them, conjectured oAoAvyais is incredible, especially 
as there is no scholium here in any extant manuscript. 

VI. 10-13: see (iii.) below. 

15 tpis 0 émt KaddXyopar yapdbis éxabiccao ppnti (Wilamowitz). 

Only tpis 8 émi eadkxXx ABCKIID: only tpic & eri S:! tpla & én in 
contextual, <adXixopor in lighter, ink Q: tplis & émi cadXtyopov ppéap exaneito g: 
tpis 8° él KadrXixopov Ee: tpis 8 él cadrrdyxoporo yapyddis éxabiccao ppnti z 
(€xa8icao GH and, with breathing deleted and dots above and below e¢, J). 

Probably y, and certainly y!, had only tpls 8 émwi «add, of which y® 
seemingly discarded cad as a half-word, while y® may have completed it with 
the aid of the scholium.? Q added «adrXixopor from a kinsman of Ee; and q, 
accepting it, rashly subjoined ¢péap éxadeito from the scholium (cf. 1. 22). 
z’s genitive in xaddrxXopoto appears to be a conjecture, intended to depend on, 
instead of agreeing with, dpyri. 

17 & dadxpvov ayaye Anot (Wilamowitz). 

For the last word, only 6 ABCK: Snots SQq: Sif Il: & (sic) Ee: 
dnot z Lascaris. 

Seemingly y*® had 5 worn to 6 by the time y® copied it. From 4y y® or S$ 
easily conjectured dnods. Indeed, Ee’s text points to 6» as the reading of y; 
for II’s disturbing 6:4 may well be due to a mistranscription of dn7 (a faded 
5not), which was perhaps introduced from the source of IID’s contaminations 
(see on V. 128). Lascaris follows J. 

18 (after mrodiecow) only éa ABCK, with Q (in lighter ink) and q: 
nothing S: é II, éaédo Lascaris: éadota téOuia SdHne Ee (S@xe sic ¢): éavddra 
TéO uta SOxKe Z. 

y® appears to have had éa (y® again rejecting the part-word) ; and y* éado, 
if II’s é came from a mis-division (¢ ado) in y’. Did ys text result from 
contamination (see on V. 128)? Anyhow, y! was defective. ? must have got 
the right reading by inheritance from y; for a successful conjecture on y?’s 
part is incredible here, and no aiding scholium appears in any extant manu- 
script. 

21-2 run thus (Wilamowitz) : 


avika Tpimrorepos ayabay édidacKeTto Téxvap ° 


KaXNOY, ws (iva Kai Tis UTEpBacias arénTAat) 


The manuscripts have no brackets; in 21, SQgEe give réyvny, II réexvn, 


1 S’s habit is either to reject an incomplete present thus: xadXlxopov dpéap éxaXetro év EXevotvr' 
word (here, VI. 13, 18,22), or resort toconjecture er: dé xal (¢ omits kal) djmos drrixjs. Q ends it 
(IV. 255; VI. 17, 21, 119) or borrowing from with éxade?, perhaps owing to clipping on the 
Politian» (e.g. V. 139); at VI. 86 he blends edge of his source’s page; and g, embodying Q’s 
rejection and conjecture. +, on the other hand, form of it in his text, corrects to éxaXeiro. 
cherishes fragments (VI. 13, 15, 17, 18, 21, 22, If y® inherited only rpls 5’ éxi kadX from y*, we 
23, 86, 119), and eschews conjecture, though he have here for y a remnant more nearly equiva- 
completes a word at IV, 255. lent to its putative text in V. 128 (see footnote 
2 Only QEe have this scholium, which Ze onp. 116). 
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z and Lascaris réyvavy. In 21 ABCK end with é8:6 : édvddone . . . téxvnv SQ, 
but S adds -ro in rough lettering: édidacxe réyvny q: the full text, I1DEez. 
In 22 ABCK end with trepBa, SQ with tis (but Q adds wep in lighter ink), 
IID with trepBacias: gEez give tirepBacias arénrat. 

In 21, where y® seems to have had the original text of S, progressive 
deterioration explains x’s deficiency as compared with S, from which Valla 
declined to accept the added -ro (C. Lascaris’ conjecture). In 22 y® probably 
had urrepBa, S again baulking at the defective word, Q following S (but later 
taking a limited loan from C or K),! while g borrowed from the scholium? 
(cf. 1.15). That in this line y* and y” (and consequently y), or either of them, 
was as defective as y*, is doubtful but not impossible; for y? or y® may have 
used the scholium to complete the text, as qg did, while IID, lacking the 
scholium, may owe v7repfacias to their lost ancestor’s contamination. On the 
other hand, elsewhere Ee sometimes show (as they do here) as full a text as z, 
but in circumstances that do not suggest aid from a scholium (e.g. VI. 18). 
But the possibility suggested in IID’s case is stronger; for their ancestor’s 
borrowing in V. 136 fails, like vzepBacias here, to give it as full a text as 
z shows. 

86 ad fin., twrotuv’ ays ABCKII: troipv’ SQq (but S adds é8ocxev in rough 


apiOpec 
letters) : troiwve’ apcOpet Lascaris: qroiuve’? aw Ee: motipv’ apéryec 2. 


Here ayutOpet (Ruhnken and Valckenaer) is undoubtedly right. y must 
have had zroiv’ aut; possibly the archetype had it too, for z’s adpédyer looks 
very like a conjecture. S has again spurned the part-word, and éSocxeyr is 
C. Lascaris’ own supplement, which Q rejects because of its script. Both 
II and the z group are without a gloss here, so apsOuei may be an unaided 
conjecture of J. Lascaris, unless he had access to E, e, or a kinsman of theirs. 

118 ad imt., the first foot omitted, without lacuna, ABCKg, the last- 
named giving a marginal mark: lacuna of 8 or g letters, SQII (but S inserts 
yaipere in rough letters): e/vratre Lascaris: dedp ire Ee: doate z. 

We may safely ascribe the lacuna to y; for dedp’ ire with wapOevixai does 
not correspond to émifGéyEacGe with the balancing texoioa:, ‘matrons.’ On 
the other hand, dacare satisfies the requirements of the case, and is thus 
probably genuine, and not a conjecture, in z. 


11g ad init., rep (sic, after a lacuna of 4 or more letters) ABCK: Saparep - 


cett. 

In view of the initial lacuna, just above, in y, it is probable that y had x’s 
defect here too; correction was, of course, easy. 2z, complete at 118, probably 
had the full text here too. 


1 See C.Q. 1920, p. 68. possibly conceal any of the words lost from 23. 
2 QOge alone have it. Corrected, itruns thus: I can only suggest that the commentator took 
7d éfijs kadd\\ov Ta Spdyyara Sav, iva kal Tis bwep- ws as ds, ‘thus’ (or found the latter in his text), 
Bacias ad\énra. Q must have got it from Ee’s_ and referred it to dpdyuara rarfioa of 19-20 Ccon- 
lost kinsman. As ds (1. 22) should be followed, necting rarjoa with rareio@u, ‘ devour.’ 
as in 18-20, by narration, ra Spdypara €dev cannot 
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(ii.) Omissions of lines, or beginnings or ends of lines, from ABCK, 
where cett. give a full text : 
III. 251-4 (Wilamowitz)— 


TOL pa Kal nraivwv adraTraképev HTrEiANoE 
Avydauts UBpiotys* emi 6€ oTPaTOV iTmMmnpoONyoV 
nyaye Kippepiov raya icov, of pa tap’ avtov 


/ / \ / > , 
KEeKALpevot vatovat Boos tropov lvayiwyys. 


ABCK omit yreidnce from 251, and icov of pa tap’ avrov from 253: cett. 
give the full text, with some minor diversities of reading. A stain like two 
slightly-parted fingers, its inner curve stopping (in the margin) short of 252, 
seems probable in x. 

IV. 224, ABCK omit final éxaXeocev, and from 225 final avty: cett. have 
both. 

Here a stain explains x’s shortcomings satisfactorily. On the question of 
x’s pagination see p. 116, footnote I. 

V. 17 ad fin., dupa To THhvas omit ABCK : évdtpa To Thvas (marg. dupa) S: 


OnMa . . . . 
évouya TO THvao QO (@®pya in lighter ink) and g (in contextual ink and without 


dots): dupa to tHvas IID Politian Eez. 

S probably got its marginal from Politian; on it and Q see C.Q. 1920, 
pp. 64-6. The frequent closeness elsewhere of x's text to that of S makes it 
conceivable that here the scribe of y® (or of x), inheriting like S évéupa ro 
tivas, had produced an illegible blur by various attempts to make the line 
metrical—whence the gap in x. 

60-4 run thus: 

GAA Kal apyaiwv edz’ éri Ocomiéwv 
» ’mt Kopwreias 7 eis “AXiaptov éXavvor 
irmws, Bowwrav épya Suepyoueva, 
} ml Kopwveias, iva ot reQumpévov Adoos 


~ A \ / 
Kat Bwpol Totayar Keivt’ emi Kovparian 


(Wilamowitz’ text, but with 61 restored ad mit. to the manuscripts’ 
reading.) 

61-2 are omitted by ABCK, which put 63 just after 60 and then give a 
lacuna of two lines, followed by 64: cett. have the full text, in the order 60, 61, 
62, 63, 64; Politian’s first edition omits 61-2 without a gap. 

Homoeographon of 63 with 61 adequately explains why some ancestor of 
ABCK omitted 61-2; and the transference of 63 to follow straight on 61 
probably arose from the feeling that it belonged there, 7 ’si xopwveias in the 
former following naturally after éwi Qecméwy in the latter. The lacuna would 
appear to have been indicated before 63 was transposed, a shrewd scribe 
noticing the lack of a principal verb in 60+63+64 as they stood when he 
found them. 
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The two steps here, if rightly postulated, point to two generations between 
y® and AC, as I indicate in the stemma. 
107, first word omit ABCK: tdcooa Se: rwacoa Qq: écca II 
Politian: taca E: rooca z Lascaris. 
108, first word omit ABCK and (at first) S$: raocca Q (lighter 
ie Tmacoa gq: tocoa I1Dz: wodXda Ee: boca Politian and (later) S. 
The loss in 108 originated with y° (cf. 139 and p. 116, footnote 1); and 
x's monopoly of defect in 107 seems due to the subsequent damage which 
marred also IV. 224-5 (see p. 119, and p. 116, footnote 1). For the additions 
to S and Q in 108 see C.Q. 1920, pp. 65, 68-9. 


(ii1.) In one passage the y® tradition, seen in S’s defects there, has suffered 
more extensive loss before A and C were written : 
VI. 10-13 (Wilamowitz)— 


, lal , , / ¥ De \ , 
Tota TaS ce SUvayvtTo TOES hépev Eat’ eri SvOuas, 
v i wm. \ \ @ 4 a 
€or él Twas péAavas Kal OTTa TA Ypvoea pana ; 

> , Ye a , > O\ , 

Ov Ties OUT’ ap des THVOY Ypovoy OvdE NoécCa. 
Tpis pev 8 dvéBas "Ayedodtov dpyupodivar. 


ABCK end 10 with dvvavto, 11 with «ai 6, 12 with Aoe, 13 with 8) &: 
cett. have the full text, with variations of reading that are irrelevant here, and 
with the following omissions—1o0, 7édes omit, leaving a gap, S (Lascaris later 
inserts ce és and accents preceding -o) Qg: II, Ta omit without gap Ez*, with 
gap of 2 or 3 letters ¢, while IIDF have it and SQq substitute dé: 13, the verb 
omit without gap SQq (each giving dots above, and C. Lascaris adding #vGes 


in margin of S), with gap Ee, while II has Ssover, Lascaris dséBaivev, z déBys. 
A stain in x, starting in the right margin and wide at 10-11, narrow at 12, 
and wide again at 13, explains the deficiencies of ABCK. Earlier, x (like S) 
must have inherited from y* the lack of zrodes and of ra. I fancy that z had ra 
but z* lost it through haplography; and that y had a gap in its place, since 
E’s closing of the ranks is countered as evidence by e’s fidelity, while 6¢ is 
y®’s bootless conjecture, and y* probably drew on the same extraneous aid as in 
V. 128, etc. In 13 z preserved the verb, though in the Attic form; y appears 
to have had &. This fragment x characteristically kept, but y® and y® rejected 


it as incomplete; while II’s Seaven is D’s 6véBawev mis-written, and results, I 
believe, from contamination—less probably, in view of the y* stock’s conserva- 
tism, from an independent attempt to complete &. 

IID may have got modes (7rdda II) from the contamination in y*. 


(iv.) VI. 23 is an exceedingly difficult case. Here one blank line is found 
in SgeFGH, and two in E: ABCK give only m@ (ad init.), which Q inserts in 
lighter ink from C or K: TID have only (ééc@az (ad fin.), and this the text-hand 
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placed at the end of the otherwise blank line in J, from which the text-hand of 
Br took it but placed it in the margin, just beyond the range of the end of 22. 
Neither in the manuscripts nor in ed. pr. is there a scholium. 

In short, we have to account for (a) initial 7 of AC alone, and (0d) final 
idéoGaz of IIDI alone. 

(a) The consistent freedom elsewhere of AC from contamination disposes 
of that possibility here. As they cherish fragments, whereas S rejects those 
which C. Lascaris could neither himself complete nor (in Hymn V.) set to 
rights with aid from Politian’s text, 7 may fairly be ascribed to y*. But now 
the silence of the descendants of y*, y?, and z has to be accounted for. y* kept 
part-words at VI. 15, 18, 86, though it (or y’) seems to have dropped wev at 
V. 136; y* kept part-words at V. 136, VI. 17, 86, and perhaps at V. 78, and 
may have completed one'at VI. 15; z probably had only one such difficulty to 
face (VI. 86), and made a respectable conjecture there. I can only suggest 
that here all three abandoned 7 as beyond redemption. 

(b) t6éc8ar is even more puzzling, in respect alike of J’s showing it and of its 
presence in II and ed. pr. I shall take J first. Here the word is clearly from 
the same hand as the rest of the manuscript, as a comparison with its form in 
V. 109 shows; but the lettering at VI. 23 is larger than usual and comes from 
a finer pen. Further, it is strange that J should add a word not given us by 
FGH ; for the latter three, like J, would not have abandoned a complete word 
just because the line is defective, as V. 136 shows. I have proved that J (or 
its progenitor or some other close kinsman) was used by Lascaris as one of the 
bases of ed. pr.; and it seems possible that J was written to the order of 
Lascaris, and that he instructed the scribe to add this word, which he himself 
had found in D.* 

As for II and D—in the other ten cases* where I have regarded con- 
tamination in y* with a manuscript outside the y family as probable or possible, 
the resultant text is never more, and thrice (V. 136; VI. 18, 22) less, complete 
than z’s; and this fact makes idéo@ar here, if genuine, the only® bar to our 
regarding y*’s helper as a manuscript not independent of our archetype, but a 
lost member of the z family. In such straits I essay a solution only with 
diffidence. It is this: ééé00ac occurs only twice in the Hymns, here and in 
V. 109, and it ends the line in each case. I suggest that y*’s helper received it 
here from V. 109, in the following circumstances. The scribe was copying 
from a manuscript in which the two passages stood each on the verso of its 
folio, at either the top or the bottom of the page; and they were separated by 
two pages, each of 29 lines (V. 109 to VI. 23=56 lines, and I allow two lines 
for the title of VI.). The second folio was torn at the top (or bottom), so that 


1 If so, this passage is an exception to my tamination IID’s ¢ayéva (V. 131) and ddodvyais 
earlier statement that interaction between the (V. 139). 
z group and the other extant MSS. does not 3 I have already excluded @éucdes (V. 78) ; see 
exist, above, p. 115). 

2 We might go further and ascribe to con- 
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iséoGar showed through from V. 109;' and the scribe unwittingly impounded 
the word in writing VI. 23. 


I return to the troublous problem of contamination in y*. That there was 
some contamination I do not doubt and shall now try to show. The compara- 
tive merits of Ee and IID, i.e. of y? and y4, are important in this connection. 

(1) If, as a preliminary, we take their readings at their face-value, we find 
that both pairs show a full text at IV. 255; V. 131, 139; VI. 10,119, and they 
virtually stand evenly matched also at VI. 21, 86. Ee are complete at VI. 18 
and 22, while IID are not; at V. 136 (ad it.) IID lack Ee’s wWev, and at 
VI. 15 they offer only ead against Ee’s xadXiyopoy, while at VI. 118 Ee have 
dedp’ ire against a gap in II, ed. pr. having resort to conjecture. IID have the 
pull slightly at V. 78 (where 4? probably had @eyu:r), more seriously at 
V. 128, 136 (ad fin.) and VI. 11, 13, and 17. VI. 23 I omit from consideration 
in this connexion. 

(2) Next, I eliminate from Ee’s advantages yeu, -yopov, and dedp’ ite, for 
reasons already offered in their detailed treatment; and I put V. 78 and VI. 17 
aside for the moment,” to deal with IID’s other advantages. A table will be 
useful, in which I give y*’s readings in place of the divergent texts, already 
accounted for, of ABCK and S: 

y°. yx. y’*. 
V.128 Only roAvypoviov dwoe@ 5 Botwrod (or Biotov) 
TEPUA TONY POVLOV 


136 (ad fin.) Blank Ouyatnp Blank 
VI. rz A gap for ra Ta = A gap for ra (see e) 
13 67 6¢+probably a 67 duéBawev (dcevev I) 6) + gap + adxeA@Lov 
gap + adyeA@vov axed@vov 


Only roAvypovior 


In the last passage dé8awev may be y*’s own erroneous conjecture, based 
on an inherited 67) 64 and gap; on the theory of contamination it is a conjecture 
of the aiding manuscript. Anyhow, it may be left out of account just now, 
for, in point of authority as y*’s inherited reading, it stands or. falls with the 
other three. Again, y“s scribe could have conjectured ra at VI. 11; but I can 
find no tenable explanation for V. 128 and 136 (ad fin.) except contamination. 

I shall put the case for y*’s integrity as favourably as I can. Ona 
general estimate of their surface-values for our score or so of passages, y® is 























1 If V. 138, the corresponding line of the 
source’s intervening recto, be superimposed 
divectly on 109, measurements taken in four 
photographs show that ldéc@a: (of 109) lies beyond 
the end of uéd\era (Ig), or at least beyond pé\er- 
(Q) or wéXe-(B). Consequently, with the source’s 
second folio torn, and 138 lying, of course, in- 
verted on 109, the latter’s iééc@ac may readily 
have shown through to VI. 23, without 138’s 
having lost anything ad init. True, the recto 
lines of a manuscript often start nearer the left 
side of their page than do those of the verso; 


but the ‘even’ line 138 may have been, as the 
‘evens’ in Hymn V. are in so many extant 
manuscripts, not flush with the adjacent ‘ odds.’ 
Anyhow, y*’s initial integrity in 138 is derived 
from y!; and an inherited defect there in the 
contaminator would not invalidate my position. 

2 Géuides (V. 78) I have explained above as a 
conjecture of y* or the contaminator ; and thus 
I[D’s advantage there is unreal. At VI. 17 
II’s 6:4, if it arose from dy? (of the contaminator, 
I have suggested above), may be left to stand or 
fall with V. 128 and 136 (ad fin.), 
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inferior to its brother y* (e.g. at IV. 255, V. 131, 139); and, on our survey in 
paragraph (1) above, with the subsequent modifications, it might be thought 
that y* and y? stood on much the same level of merit as each other as regards 
completeness of text, and that the more serious divergences between them 
were due merely to the varying fortunes that the text had experienced in each 
case. But this conclusion as a whole is vitiated by the realities of V. 128 and 
136 (ad fin.). For in both these places y? is equally deficient with y*, while 
y* transcends them. both in fulness—a fact remarkable in two respects. First 
(contamination of y* apart), it traverses the presumption that y® and y* are 
brothers, but y? their uncle or cousin—a cleavage which is indicated both by 
y”’s completeness at VI. 18 and 22, where y* and y* are notably defective, and 
by its wealth in variants,! in which respect they are markedly its inferiors. 
Secondly, the coincidence between y? and y*® in extent of damage at V. 128 
and 136 (ad fin.) is important. That the meritorious y? lost entirely at V. 128 
four successive words, all of which another descendant of y was capable of 
keeping, is surely hard of belief. If we accepted y? and y* as brothers, with 
y* as their uncle or cousin, contamination of y? at VI. 18 and 22 would be a 
necessary assumption; and it is noteworthy that, even as IID stand,? y* is in 
both these latter places so much nearer to y* than is y*, that my theory has the 
advantage of not postulating such very wide divergences between brothers as 
this other view would demand.* 

This last statement brings us to the question of how far the contamina- 
tion, once it is held to exist in V. 128 and 136 (ad fin.), may fairly be 
considered to have affected y* elsewhere. To dogmatize is clearly out of the 
question ; but it is at least possible that, as I have suggested, y*’s scribe had 
this extraneous help also at IV. 255, V. 78, VI. 10, 11, 13, 17, 18, 22. If to 
this list we were justified in adding V. 131 and 139, in the result we should 
have reached, in each of our score or so of passages except VI. 21 and 23, a 
uniform reading for y*® and y*, which would accordingly be attributable to y’. 

The evidence of these larger lacunae as a whole, for the descent of AC 
and S from a common ancestor (y*), is backed by that of other passages. 
y® may perhaps be credited with having had the following doublets, which 
S gives while AC have in each case a plain text, which is that of S’s supra- 


Cewv 


OL H es 
script: I. 33 copiccar: 88 vores: II. 31 deidec: III. 78 xopow: 237 apafovidy 
(corrected in S from -a&-): 259 hepaids (shifted in S to -aids) : V.5 peyddune : 


50 dopBéwv: 141 €Adooes; also I. 28, where AC have pein in the text, S jpn 
there but in margin yp’ pein. Again, to y® perhaps belong the converse 


which are there rather closely akin to each 
other (Allen, cited on p. 114, footnote 2). 

Moreover, the contamination of y* with a lost 
z MS. will explain why I, alone among the 
y group, has the poem ‘Tyr rdv vlivyor xri., of 
which ll. 1-4 are found in some z MSS. (see 
C.Q. 1920, p. 105). 


1 See C.Q. 1920, pp. 119-121. 

2 Ie. even granting that éa56 and vmepSacias 
are in no measure due to contamination, 

3 Also, we must remember that y?’s descen- 
dants, E and ¢, stand in the Homeric Hymns 
quite apart from S (AC lack ‘ Homer’) and IID, 
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cases, where A? keeps the doublet and S has the suprascript reading alone: 


IV. 32 elvadioue : 208 xpnpveio : 318 peyads : V.5 é0nvaty : 37 ren. Also, 
S and AC agree in monopoly of reading at IV. 100 dyasides: 130 deyaréor: 
134 xapnovta S, -jycata AC: 187 xapovtes (S corrects to -os): 294 S corrects 
oiOvéewv to aiPéwv of AC before Q is copied: V. 47 onpepov (S was corrected, 
after Q’s time, to oa-) : 83 éxoXacay (C. Lascaris corrects to éxohacay). 


S, like ABCK, has lacunae of its own, which we have noticed earlier, in 
places where ABCK are intact; but such defects are of very small range 
compared with those shown by ABCK where S is intact. In unshared major 
weaknesses of script (permutations, etc.) S has rather the better record, with 
I0o against 135 of ABCK, on a rough calculation which excludes alike those 
which existed in S before Lascaris corrected it and those which are peculiar to 
AK and to CB respectively. 


Some readings shared by II only with descendants of y® deserve mention 
here. With ABCK alone it has IV. 104 Adpns (Adpis cett., Napiooa ed. pr.), 
132 etAnGerav (so ed. pr.: eireiOviay 2z?, elihOvray E, eirnOuar cett.), 266 
peyare (@ peydr’ @ ed. pr.: ® peyarn cett.); cf. III. 190 pins I, wivns ABCK 
(wives cett., ed. pr.). AtIV.11 I has jv... deooa nal, ABCK 7 (7B)... 
xai, while cett. and ed. pr. give in full nvenoecoa cal. 


. . Cew 
With S (and its descendants) alone II has I. 33 xopicoas (so Q: 


-ifew ABCK, -iooai ceti. and ed. pr.); III. 209 ddroyxor Iq, eroyov SQ 
(aroyov cett., ed. pr.); V. 28 xpoivn (so Og: xpoinv cett., ed. pr.); cf. IV. 36 


5 woo Il, de’ door S, de’ door Og (8 Fv cor cett., ed. pr.), and V. 7 $époveay Il, 
gdépovoav SQq (-ovea cett., -ovca ed. pr.). At VI. 20 II omits nal év Boas: 
S lacks év Boas, Q supplies év xéas (sic) from another source, and g copies Q: 
cett. have «ai év Béas in full. 

With ABCKS alone II has I. 52 re (corrected by S to ce of cett. and 
ed. pr.), and III. 233 re (corrected by II to ye of cett. and ed. pr.); cf. VI. 108 
tav IIA, tavov S (altered later) and Qgq (ray cett., ed. pr.), and II. 31 deidoe 


Il1A BCKe, desdes SQ, deidecor (sic) g (-ew E’s conjecture, -es z and ed. pr.). 
Similar coincidences of II with the y? and z groups are much fewer. 
With Ee alone II has them only at IV. 111 (see C.Q. 19, p. 120) and at 
VI. 38, where Ile have éridwyvto, while E shows éWiowyTo in the text and 
étiowvto (by correction from something like éotidwyTo) in the margin (éyvowvTo 
cett., ed. pr.). TI ed. pr. z monopolize ovdé te (sic) ww at IV. gi (ovd’ ert Tw 
cett.); and at VI. 84-5 Ilz show interrogation-marks after eiAamivay tis (so 


ed. pr.) and visdav (no punctuation SQg: a comma ed. pr. and cett).? 

1 C discards the source’s citation of doublets 2 TI has also three unshared doublets (III. 180 
(see C.Q. 1920, pp. 12-13), adopting the supra- 
scripts only in IV. 208, 318 of these five 
passages, 


, ov a 6 
éxeivov: V. 93 adugorépno.: VI. 114 767’) and two 
marginal variants (IV. 150, text eicéxey but marg. 
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Beyond the conclusions presented in this article, and the evidence set forth 
in their support, I do not think that I can usefully say anything now about the 
manuscripts of Callimachus’ Hymns. Should G become accessible in photo- 
graph, I hope to deal with it, H, and A more satisfactorily than I have done; 
and a brief account of the sources of L and M seems desirable. Also, some 
promising clues to the history of the z* manuscripts must be followed; but for 
this task time and full materials are at present lacking, and the problem is 
involved with a larger question about fifteenth-century libraries.* 

M. T. SMILEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


elcdxé, which latter=the text of ABCK ed. pr.; of MSS. My friend Mr. J. A. Twemlow, Asso- 
V.25, text \aBotoa, marg. yp Badoioa). AtIV.264 ciate Professor of Palaeography and Diplomatics 
it gives a’rf (avrh cett.), to suit efAero (sic Ilxz?), inthe University of Liverpool, took much trouble 
of which ’Ivwrés was seemingly taken as the over the MSS. in Italian Libraries, for many of 
subject. At V. 73 Il’s écay results from correc- which Mgr. A. Ratti gave valuable advice. Iam 
tion; the underlying form seems to be efcay, indebted for aid in connexion with S to the 
which ed, pr. gives (from D), Librarian of the Biblioteca Nacionale, Madrid, 


1 I must express my gratitude to those who and as regards H to Dr. P. J. Enk, of Leiden, 
have so kindly helped me to obtain photographs ver generous in assisting British scholars. 


NEDOAES KAAHS AAOSYTANHS. Oo. 8 404. 


THERE is a general agreement among English scholars as to the meaning and 
derivation of these strange words: Merry and Riddell ad /oc., the admirable article 
in Liddell and Scott, and Dr. Giles, agree in connecting verodes with nepos, neptis, 
aveios. The short o in the declension has come from false analogy with tpirovs and 
tetparous, ‘AXAoovdvy is probably for “AAocivin, ‘salt water.’ Other derivations of 
verrodes refute themselves, ‘ Brood’ is the rendering now approved, but although this 
gives the general sense, it does not quite hit the centre ; and no critics have seen the 
reason for the choice of this peculiar word. 

Now if an early poet wished to describe fish, he could not do better than call 
them aides “AAoovdvys, just as Aeschylus, Peysae 577, calls them avavdc waides tas 
duidvtov. But how are seals to be described, which are not fish (for though aquatic, 
they are mammals), but are certainly creatures of the ‘salt water?’ Like the 
Milesians in the epigram (ap. Aristot. Eth, VIII. 3), who were not fools, but did what 
fools do, so seals are not fishes, but do what fishes do. They are therefore called, 
not waides ‘AAoovdy. _ but verodes, ‘ first cousins’; not her descendants or ‘ brood,’ but 
rather her ‘kin.’ No more accurate epithet could be employed to describe them. 

J. U. Powe tt. 


St. JoHn’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 








SOPHOCLEA. 


Ant. 2. ap’ oic® btt Zevs tev at’ Oiditrov Kaxav 
oTrotov ovyt vev ett Cwoaw Tere ; 

I HAVE never been able to swallow the explanation that this means 
ola’ & tt ott TOV KaK@V OTrOiov K.T.X. The order of words is dead against it, 
since Zevs ought to be in the ozroioy clause ; it may be safely said that there is 
no shadow of a parallel to such an order in Sophocles, and probably not in 
anyone else either. Look at line 2 by itself and consider whether any hearer 
could possibly suppose that 671 Zevs could mean anything but ‘that Zeus’ is 
doing or will do something or other. So Aristophanes seems to have thought; 
in a passage crammed with reminiscences of tragedy he declaims (Birds 1246): 


ap’ oic@’ Ott Zevs et pe AVTHTEL Tépa 
pérabpa pév avTov Kai Sopuovs ’Apudiovos 


4 / > al 
katallarkwow tuphopotow aerTois ; 


Moreover, I flatly deny that olc@’ 6 tt Kxax@v oToiov ov TedeZ is possible Greek 
even when the order has been corrected. ovx oida édotis tTav “EXAnVwY OTotos 
ovk aTrapvoiT’ av ToUTO wn OvK eivat adnOEs. Just look at it! 

But neither can o7vovov here be a direct question. Jebb, after referring to 
three passages in Plato, Lysis 212c, Euthyd. 271A, Rep. 3488, where ozrorepos, 
-ov, -ws are used as if they were direct interrogatives, goes on: ‘Let it be 
assumed that the readings are sound in those places. Still there is at least no 
similar instance of ovotos; nor is o7rotov here the first word of a direct question.’ 
The last remark is acute and very much to the point. It is difficult to deny 
that the indirect form of an interrogative may be used for the direct 
occasionally! in even authors of the best period, but certainly the word could 
not stand where it does in our passage. There is a general tendency to 
confuse relatives and other pronouns, etc., in Greek; one can say @ pev for 
Ta pev, oTé pwev for roré wev, and so on. If then Plato could say ozorepos for 
moTepos, it does not seem surprising ; the explanation perhaps is that it comes 
of halting between wotepdés éott ; and épwrTw omoTepos éott. If this be so it is 
plain that ovorepos would have to begin the sentence. 

1 Jebb understates the evidence: add Alcib. by Demosthenes we might argue that he does 
I10C, é7olw (so much for there being no similar not do such things, but as it is admittedly 
instance of drotes!), Soph. 236D, r@s xal wpds 671, spurious we cannot tell what its author might 
Minos 313A, 6motov again ; in [Demosth.] xlix. 51, mot say. It is no great matter that Achilles 


drécov Twa Kal wodamdy kal rbGev, Schaferemends  Tatius (viii. 10) has érorépa ce rot’rwy éwvhcaro ; 
to wécov, wrongly I think. If the speech were 
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But there remains a third explanation of dp’ oic@’ oti Zevs orroiov ovyi 
terxet; It is not new, but it appears to me indubitably right. otoy ovyi; 
=TdvtTa, and o7oiov ovyi is simply 7rotov ovyi in oratio obliqua. Nothing can 
be imagined more like the tricks and manners of Sophocles than such a 
confusion of construction; as the whole sentence is in oratio obliqua, so the 
motov is influenced by it; the oio@a still makes itself felt, though logically 
its force ought not to extend beyond ot. Everybody knows the passage 
at Phil. 615: 

evdéws UTET KETO 

tov avop’ ’Axawois Tovde Snrooev ayov * 

olotTo pev padi’ Exovatov AaBov... 
and the parallel quoted by the editors from Lysias. Do you mean to say 
that the influence which produces ofo:to in the one passage could not produce 
otmrotov in the other? Of course it could, and the only thing that puzzles me 
about these lines is that any tolerable scholar should have ever felt any 
difficulty about it. 

A passage which may perhaps have been consciously or unconsciously in 
the mind of Sophocles is Odyssey xiv. 186: 

Kai pot TodT’ ayopevoor eTHTUMOV Gp’ €v E150 ° 
tis TOOev cis avdpa@v ; TOOt ToL TrOALs HOE TOKIES ; 
ommoins tT’ éml vnds adbixeo* mas SE ce vadTat 


nyayov eis lOaxnp ; 


Here o77roins seems to be due to a relapse into oratio obliqua after the direct 
questions tis 7d0ev, 7061, and then mas reverts again to the direct. No one 
would hesitate to say that tis was direct, I think, if ozzrotns did not follow 
it. The lines thus illustrate the halting between two modes of interrogation 
spoken of above. The punctuation of the editors shows that they do not 
regard tis as a dependent question; even if you do so regard it, we have 
at least the confusion between the direct and dependent forms of the 
interrogative pronouns. 

Somewhat similar to 67Tt ovotov is: ‘This makes me wonder more than 
all the rest ; that at this time of the year . . . from whence you had these ripe 
grapes’ (Marlowe, Doctor Faustus, Act V. Sc. 1.). 


Ant. 4. ovd€v yap ov’ adyetvov ovT’ aTNS aTeEp. 

It is again astonishing to find scholars of the highest repute, Porson 
himself among them, hesitating over this very simple superfluity of drep. 
The German editors have quoted similar supertluities from authors of note, 
including Lessing. We often hear in everyday English speech Greek idioms 
on which we should write elaborate notes if we read them in classical authors. 
A man once asked me at Lord’s to give him a match, adding apologetically: 
‘I seldom forget to come without them.’ Nothing can be easier than such 
confusion in negative sentences. Does not Andocides (iv. 15) say ov radra 
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povov €&€npxecev when he means either ovde tadra é&jpxecev or ov TadTa povov 
éroinoev? Does not Xenophon (Hell. iii. 2, 21) say in like manner od povoy 
TavT’ Hpker? Does not Lycurgus cry out (51) TovovTovs pév avdpas ovd’ é& 
amraons Ths “EXXdbos Oriyous evpeiv padiov, when logic demands 7roAXovs, and 
Longinus, de Sublim. xxxii. 8, ovdé or’you Set for ovdé wodXOdD Sef? And this 
very phrase ovdé modXod Se? is itself totally illogical. 

‘All those scornful eyes, without hardly any exception, were closed in 
death within a year’ (H. Kingsley, Mademoiselle Mathilde, ch. 46). 


Ant. 265. cat wip dvéptrevy. 
Different editors have quoted on this Virgil Aen. xi. 787, Aristoph. 


Lys. 133, Demosth. liv. 40. Add Theophrastus frag. iii. 8 (Teubner ed., 


vol. iii., p. 67): 6:0 nal ot Sta tod tmupos Badifovtes mpos Tois aA ols 
Tapackevatloyvtat Kai TovTo gact Spay. This may only refer to a conjuring 
exhibition, but may include ordeals too; at any rate such exhibitions probably 
grew out of the ordeal. Lucian Piilopseudes 13, dia mrupos SteEvovta, refers 
certainly to a display. 


Ant. 466. arr’ ay, et Tov €€& &u7s 
pntpos Gavovr’ abarrov nicxouny véxvp, 
KELVOLS AV HAYOUP. 

Pallas seems to me to have made the best correction of this vexed 
passage by proposing éfaveryounv for nicxyounv véxvy. It is mere dSpis to 
accuse this of being bad poetry; it is every bit as good as anyone can wish. 
aOarrov avéxouat is unimpeachable Greek; vé«vy is clearly superfluous though 
unobjectionable in itself, and the reading is much superior to that of Semi- 
telos, 7axvvayv xvves. Superior, for it does not matter whether dogs devour 
the body or not; what does matter is whether Antigone does her duty or not. 
By sprinkling earth on the body she has not delivered it from the power of the 
dog, but she has done her duty. Hence that reading only spoils the point, 
whereas that of Pallas keeps it bright and sharp. 

In favour of it is to be noted, first, that the scholiast says nveoyounr, 
umepeioov. Secondly, that the scholiast thought it worth while to explain 
éEavacxnocecbe at Phil. 1355 by avé&eoOe ; thus here éFavecyouny might become 
averyounv or nvecxounv, whence the variants of L and A, which has jvoyounr, 
probably after vécvy had Leen added because it was evident that the line was 
too short. Thirdly,that Weil’s €€nvecyounv is much the most likely correction 
of ov« nvecxounv at Eur. El. 508. There also the ¢€ was dropped and ov« 
inserted to fill up. 


Ant. 536. dédpaxa tovpyov, eitrep 95’ owoppobei. 
The logic of this looks strange, for if Ismene has done the deed she has 


done it whether Antigone agree or no. Poets are not always logical, and 
I would not mind this, but there is more behind. Ismene does not say that 
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she did it, which would be édpaca, as Antigone confesses with the words 
kat dnpui Spacat at 443; what Ismene says is: ‘I am guilty; I am in the 
position of one who has done it.’ The peculiar use of the perfect is a frequent 
source of error to us, and it is important to observe it here; it implies being 
in a certain condition. No doubt Ismene strains the truth, but she does not 
go so far as to say édpaca, she only represents herself as being equally guilty 
as if she had done it, using an equivocal tense which might naturally be 
taken to mean that she had actually buried the body but which just avoids 
positively saying so, because it may be subtly interpreted to signify ‘ guilty.’ 
Thus the logic turns out to be correct. The distinction may indeed appear 
unduly subtle at first sight, but I believe that it will gain on consideration. 
Cf. Demosth. contra Evergum et Mnesibulum 60, tots Sedpaxcor Sé cal xteivact, 
‘those who are guilty, i.e. those who committed the murder.’ eirep 78 
owoppobe? will then mean, I take it, ‘if Antigone consents to let me share the 
guilt.’ 


Ant. 755. Accent dv o”’ ovx, for the emphatic cé can be elided, and 
the emphasis is necessary. 


Electra 698. adXrns Hpépas. 


It is incorrect to say that this means ‘on another day,’ which would be 
ludicrous ; it means ‘ next day,’ for the article can be omitted in poetry: see 
Ap. Rhod. ii. 176. So in Spanish otro dia without any article regularly 
means ‘ next day.’ 

It is true that at Ajax 516 there is an even more absurd use of &\Xy, when 
Tecmessa says that Ajax laid waste her country and ‘some other fate,’ she 
really can’t remember exactly what, slew her parents. But the best MSS. 
read adr’ 7, and Schneidewin’s aunv seems to be right since Sophocles is 
copying Iliad vi. 414, watép’ apov améxtave Sios “AxtArXeds. Can anyone 
considering the two passages doubt that it was Ajax himself and not ‘ another 
fate’ which caused the death of her parents? Delicacy prevents her from 
putting it more plainly. 


Ajax 410. @ dvotddawa, Todd’ avdpa ypnotpov 


aad a / e > ” ,’ aA 
daveiv, & tpoaGev ovtos ovK ETAN TOT’ av. 


The antithesis of advédpa and odros is the kind of thing which requires no 
comment, and accordingly does not receive any from the ordinary editors. 
What we want is an antithesis to ¢wveiv, and this Naber provides by his 
irresistible conjecture @ mpocQev ovx étAn Tor’ av KrAvew. The last word 
having been lost, ovros was inserted to fill up the scansion. 

But we need, it seems to me, to strengthen ovx« to ovd’. In English it is 
possible to lay a stress upon the two verbs, but Greek had no stress of the sort 
available, and therefore has to reach its goal by the aid of particles. 

K 
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Oed. Col. 277. xai ur Oeovs Tisa@vtes eita Tovs Beovs 
poipats Trovetobe pndapws > yryetobe Se 
Brérrew pév avTovs pos Tov evoeBH BpoTav. 


It is generally admitted that potpars is impossible and the variant potpas 
very unsatisfactory. The corrections proposed seem to me pretty bad, and 
perhaps mine will appear such to others ; however, I propose pwpous troveioGe - 
pndapas, nyetoGe Se x.7.r. ‘ Professing to honour the gods, do not consider 
them so foolish that they cannot distinguish between the righteous and the 
impious.’ 


Oed. Col. 658. trodrdai & aretnai Tova 8H aTnv ern 
Oupe KaTnteiAnoav, Arr oO vods Stav 
avuTov yévntat, dpovoa Tate dhpata. 

The corrupt word is clearly detail; the subject of carnreiAnoav érn 
must be a person, not a thing, and this is indicated also by Oduye. Read then 
TOANOL S€ KaAXOL. 

Schneidewin’s zroAXoi S€ moAXois TrOAXa is intolerable—at least tome. The 
scholiast says 7oAXoi avOpwra; this does not look as if he read dmevdal. A 
conceivable explanation of his av@pwro: is that d\Xor was mistaken for avor, 
but anyhow: he clearly read 7woddoi. A blush is visible on the face of all but 
very brazen defenders of dre:Nal érn Katnteidnoar. 


Oed. Tyr. 217. tH voow 0 biwnpereiv. 

This phrase has been questioned, but cf. Xen. Mem. I. iv. 13, vécous 
émexoupyaat, Antipho Teir. Ta fin., 7H avopia tod TaOjpatos auvvovtas, which 
means, however, ‘ helping him who has been illegally ill-treated,’ and so is not 
exactly perhaps to the point; Aristotle de Respir. ix. 1, BonPevav ths bOopas. 


Phil, 852. oic@a yap dv avddpat, 
€l TAVTAY TOUTH Yvopay loxeLs, 
ana ToL atopa TuKLvois évidetv abn. 
tautavy L, tavtav A, tavravy I’ and editors. The obvious and best 
correction seems to me tavta@. ‘ You know whom I mean (Odysseus): if you 
agree with him, great difficulties are in your way.’ That dv is right seems to 
me clear; the Chorus naturally shrink from naming Odysseus, and tovr@ is 
strange if referring to Philoctetes, who would be r@de (cf. 65¢ in 839). Metre 
also favours Ov, especially if we consider the metre of the previous line: it is 
true that it involves reading wévowev for pevodper in 836, but either 836 or 852 
must be altered, and pévoyevy appears to me slightly better in itself than 
pevovpev. For tavta cf. Theocr. xv. 18, where also it was corrupted and had 
to be restored by Reiske. 
ARTHUR PLATT. 
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PLATO’S SIMILE OF LIGHT. 
PART I. 
THE SIMILES OF THE SUN AND THE LINE. 


I. 


No part ot Plato’s writings has been more debated than the three similes 
in Books VI.-VII. of the Republic, and still there is a diversity of opinion about 
their meaning. I believe that most of these difficulties arise from certain 
assumptions about their purpose which need revision. The current view 
applies the Cave to the Line, as Plato seems to direct, and this application, 
which is itself attended by considerable difficulties, leads to an assimilation of 
the two figures till (in most accounts) they seem to have much the same 
content and purpose. Again, as this makes the lower line appear to be the 
phenomenal world, it is thought that the simile of the sun foreshadows the 
theme of the Line by hinting at a connexion between the intelligible and 
the sensible which is made more explicit in the Line. Thus the group of 
similes seem mainly intended to show the dependence of Becoming upon Being. 
This paper will argue that such a view depends upon the misrepresentation of 
the symbolism adopted by Plato, that two antithetical groups of symbols are 
confused with one another, and that symbols are even identified with antitypes. 
Owing to these misinterpretations (if they prove to be such) the Form of the 
Good has been mistaken for a material cause; both the Line and the Cave 
have been thought to reveal Plato as embarrassed by a dualism between sense 
and intellect, and the purpose of the Cave in particular, since the error is 
cumulative, has been completely obscured. This paper will attempt to sub- 
stitute for current accounts another interpretation which will relate the three 
similes closely with the political arguments of Book VI., and with the Platonic 
education which is set forth in close connexion with them.' 

The debt which I owe to Mr. Stocks’s valuable paper on ‘ The Divided 
Line ’ (Classical Quarterly, 1911, pp. 72-88) needs special acknowledgement. I 
took his view as my point of departure, and the account of the Line given 
below seems to me at least to be implicit in some of his arguments. Had I 
seen Dr. Henry Jackson’s article in the Journal of Philology (1882, pp. 132-150) 
earlier, I should have owed to him an even greater debt on an essential point. 
Both papers mark the significance of the images and originals in the lower 
line, and the latter (rightly, I believe) gives them a purely symbolical meaning. 

1 I use Professor Burnet’s text. It will be the Jine and the cave, from which the similes are 


convenient to use capital letters to designate the named. 
similes themselves, and small letters for the sun, 
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But neither, I venture to think, connects them rightly with the symbolism in 
the other similes; and both assume that the relating of the two worlds is, 
sooner or later, Plato’s object. 


Il. 
THE SIMILE OF THE SUN. 


Lautpa pev axtis HrAiov, KaV@V Tags. 


»¥ ” “ a. 
avOpwros av@pwrov yevva . . . Kal HALOS. 


The central books of the Republic explain three great changes which must 
be made if the ideal state is to become a reality. By far the most important of 
these is the third, which requires that philosophers shall be kings and kings 
philosophers. The early part of Book VI. discusses the cleft between these 
classes in the existing state, and the corruption of the best natures by their sur- 
roundings. The second part asks how the philosophic natures can be rescued 
and trained. They must learn the greatest study, the Form of the Good, 
which all men desire, though most seek it blindly without knowledge. But as 


the Good lies beyond other studies, and a fortiori out of the sight of those who 


actually rule the state, it cannot well be described directly to hearers who have 
not travelled some way upon the long road to it. So naturally Socrates 
describes it in figure. We may say that this first simile, which is simply and 
purely a simile, gives the orientation of the map which is to guide his philoso- 
phers. Then the later similes, which are really part of the same figure of 
Light, fill in the details. The Line explains in outline the two methods by 
which the explorer may arrive at the Good which is his end. Then the Cave, 
which is more complex, exhibits two competing goods, and the means by which 
the neophyte, if caught in time, may be turned from the false good to the 
Good he really desires. We must not forget, in discussing levels of cognition 
and the like, that the whole experience is conceived in terms of desire or 
longing. 

In interpreting these similes we fall into error, which engenders in turn 
more errors, from the moment that the symbols become more than symbols, 
and take on a certain reality of their own. This I believe to be the cause ot 
all our perplexities and disputes. It is therefore important to determine how 
Socrates arrives at his symbolism. 

He proposes to describe the Form of the Good, which all men desire, by a 
comparison with its offspring, the sun, which is very like it (506e 3). He recalls 
the ‘ many beautifuls’ and ‘ beauty itself,’ which is one, from Book V. (479e). 
‘And we say,’ he continues, ‘that the former are seen (opac0az) but not con- 
ceived (vocio@ar), while the ideas are conceived but not seen’ (507b). Then 
the sense of seen is strictly defined. For the analysis of sight and hearing 
which follows draws from Glaucon the admission that sight differs from all 
other senses in requiring a precious bond to unite it with its object. That bond 
is light and its source the sun. The sole object of this argument is to extract 
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a single system, that of light, from the material cosmos which will serve the 
purpose of his analogy. 

We may illustrate the effect of this distinction—which is vital to the inter- 
pretation of the similes—by comparing the superficially similar place in the 
Phaedo (79a) where Plato posits the same antithesis between many beautifuls 
and beauty itself. There the purpose is to argue for the immortality of the 
soul. Given the hypothesis that the two are opposed, the one class is seen, the 
other unseen ; and the body belongs to the first class, the soul to the second. 
Visibility is clearly taken as the typical quality of matter, the visible and 
tangible,! which is in a state of becoming and perishing, in opposition to the 
invisible and eternal. But the Republic here recalls this opposition purely in 
order to select a single element in matter and use it as a symbol of the unseen. 
If the Phaedo makes the seen the representative of process because it is an 


element in process, the Republic distinguishes visibility from all other sensible 


qualities because the fact that it alone needs the valuable ‘third kind,’ the 
light, makes it a fit type of the intelligible. Since this is so, the viszble cannot, 
as commentators assume, be identified with the sensible in opposition to the 
intelligible which it was selected to symbolize unless Plato expressly changes 
his definition.?, But where does he cancel or modify his symbolism by identi- 
fying the visible pure and simple with the visible and tangible? Not for the 
purpose of the similes, I shall argue. But the commentators force him to 
annul it when they attempt to conceive of a metaphysical bond between the 
intelligible and its visible symbol, since the latter at once becomes at least the 
whole material system. This confusion leads commentators to see in 
the Republic a dualism which was far from Plato’s mind in these passages. 

In the simile of the Sun two considerations seem to justify the attempt to 
make the analogy ‘ really more than ananalogy.’* Theyare: (1) the metaphor 
offspring, which is supposed to imply that the Form of the Good is somehow a 
material cause with the sun as its product; (2) the assertion that the sun, 
though not generation, is the cause of generation (509b 3). It is a mystery how 
the sun, hanging between being and becoming, can escape being yéveoss, a still 
greater mystery how a formal cause like the Good can also be a cosmological 
cause ;# and some try to avoid the difficulty by identifying it with God, the 
Demiurge of the Timaeus. This is the first, though by no means the last, time 
that we shall find portentous metaphysical results brought about by 
materializing a metaphor. The figure of the sun and the visible dependent 
upon its light is a perfect analogy for the Good and the intelligible. But it is 
no more than an analogy. If transmuted into a piece of cosmology as well, it 
is self-contradictory, and ruins the illustration which it was Plato’s sole purpose 
to make. 


1 Phaedo, 79a 1, 81a 5, 83b 4; Rep. 525d; much of the difficulty in interpreting these 
Tim, 28b 7, 31b 4. similes, 
2 I say definition rather than terms because 3 Caird, Evolution of Theology in the Greek 


Plato’s vocabulary is fluid. This has caused Philosophers, I. 162. 
4 Natorp, Platos Ideenlehve, p. 192 sqq. 
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The sun is not said to be the physical product of the Good.' It is the 
offspring of the Good because it is an observed cause of good, final in its sphere 
as the Good is final among the forms. Why is a thing ‘like’ a form? 
Because it possesses in a measure the quality that the form zs absolutely. 
Now the sun is the chief benefactor of men in the visible world. He is the 
image of the Good because he is the provider of good things (517c 3), as Plato 
constantly reminds his readers. He is the steward dispensing that precious 
power, sight (508b 6) ; men owe to him growth and increase and nourishment 
(509b 2) ; he brings the seasons round in their course (516b 10, Crat. 410c 5). 
Here, then, is the natural basis of the figure, as the summary of the whole 
analogy plainly shows (517c). 

This is confirmed by the saying, so dark on any other view, that the sun, 
though not yéveous, is the cause of yéveous, as 1f Plato were constructing a 
genealogy in which the Good engendered the sun, and the sun caused all 
process. To say that the sun causes process (that is, becoming and decay) is 
much like saying, in the parallel illustration, that it causes seeing and blindness 
(508). It is not true, and does not illustrate the Good, which is the cause of 
good and not of evil. And, on the other hand, if we take yéveous as process, 
the argument is not saved by some subtlety which places the sun in, but not 
of, the phenomenal world. Adam asserts, for example, that the sun is the only 
true yéveors. On the same principle of turning a plain negative into a trans- 
cendental affirmative, why not say that the sun, though not sight, is the only 
true sight? Such ingenuities would not occur to Glaucon, if only because 
they destroy a plain analogy. 

The sun is not said to cause yéveow xai d0opav, but yéveow Kal avéEnv 
kai tpogdnv (509b). That is: it does not grow, though it causes things to 
grow by its light.2. So the Good is the cause of Being, though not itself 
Being. That is all the illustration means. It is an analogy in respect of the 
light-giving power of the sun alone, and Plato’s own words make this clear: 
Todroy toivuv, wv 8 éyo, ddvar pe éyev TOV TOD ayabod Exyovov, dv Tayabov 
éyévynoev AvVaNOYOV EavT@, OTLTEP AUTO EV TH VONT@® TOTM TPOS Te 
voiv Kal Ta voovpEva, TOUTO TOUTOV ev TH OpaT@ Tpos TE div Kal Ta Opwpmeva 
(508b-c). It is a matter of values, not of causation, and it is hardly less 
ill-advised to draw a profound metaphysical significance from the metaphor 
here than to seek one in the words of the dying Mirabeau about the sun: 
‘Si ce n’est pas la Dieu, c’est du moins son cousin germain.’ 





1 In this as in other points the Timacus mis- 
leads if we seek to interpret our analogy by 
means of the metaphors which Plato uses there. 
It describes creation, and the application of the 
metaphor of offspring is determined accordingly ; 
but our metaphor is simply the basis of a fertile 
analogy by which the relation of the forms to the 
Good may be grasped. The metaphor in the 
Timaeus explains a causal relation; this metaphor 


merely gives the link of likeness between type 
and antitype, without cosmological implications. 
Though I have not space to elaborate the point, 
the Timaeus is the source of the misinterpreta- 
tions noted above (see e.g. Caird and Natorp). 

2 Cratylus, 409 a, is a useful commentary; 
Mos is connected with aioreiy Sri wouxidAXNer lov ra 
yiyvépeva éx ris yas. Cf. Clem. Alex., Eel. 
Proph, 26, 3, and Dion, Or. III. 74, 
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Plato’s purpose is to illustrate the dependence of mind and its objects 
upon the Good, and its transcendence over both mind and its objects. 

First, a certain term or terms have a need for the sun. If the eye is to see 
at all, it must have the ‘third kind,’ light; if it is to see well, that light must 
be sunlight. Senses other than sight are self-complete in so far as they only 
need the sense organ and its object for the exercise of their function.! But 
though the eye may be perfect, and the colour, its object, within range, they 
need the intermediacy of light. The same point is implied in saying that 
the sun is the cause of growth. In both you have an activity or object self- 
complete, like seeing or colour or growth; yet they need another term to 
actualize them. Plato’s first point, then, reinforced by constant repetition,” is 
the need that sight and its appropriate object have for light. 

Since light is a variable, it may be used to illustrate the principle of 
discrimination. It will be remembered that in Book V. Plato took three main 
trends of the human soul—the lover and the lover of wine at the level of desire, 
the diAdTipos at the level of ambition, and the ¢sAccodos.? All of these are at 
first said to desire their object indiscriminately (evyepas), but a distinction is 
immediately detected in the last group, according as the object that the 
philosopher desires to see is the truth or not. It is this distinction, or rather 
the source of it, that Plato brings out here. The eye is naturally formed to see 
in the sunlight, and has perfect vision only by day: ’Ax«tis ’AeXtov... @ 
patep Oupatwyv, as Pindar wrote. Now imagine the sun’s light mediated by a 
luminary of the night; then sight grows dim, and colours fade, and men 
become half-blind. So direct light is like truth, and the half-light like opinion, 
though still derived from the sun. This illustrates how men, who desire the _ 
Good, may find satisfaction in experience at a lower level, which nevertheless 
depends upon it. But the whole group of relations, knowing and its object, 
opinion and its object, depend on the third factor, the Good, which is not yet 
a direct object of knowledge or desire. In short: Plato uses the trina ratio 
videndt in order to show that the two terms need a third, and need that third 
to be the sun (i.e. the Good) if the vision is to be perfect.* 


1 It is surely a mistake to found upon this 5 474d-475e. This must be interpreted in the 
passage for Plato’s theory of vision. Steinhart, light of the analysis of the soul in Book IV., 
followed by others, criticizes Plato for failing to where the three ways of life in the Pythagorean 





see that hearing too needs a medium. But the 
word medium is imported by himself. Since man 
does not live now im vacuo, now in the ambient 
air, the physical medium of hearing may be dis- 
regarded asaconstant. But sight differs from 
all other senses in depending on a variable 
condition, the light. This variability is the point 
of the simile. When Adam (507c) says that the 
conditions peculiar to seeing—namely, light and 
darkness—do not affect the other senses, he 
misses the meaning, which is that no other sense 
has similar peculiar conditions (idig¢ ér’ adrd 
Tovro mepuxés). 

2 507¢ 19, rpoa det; di, dav uh wapayérynra 
tplrov ; d5, mpocdet ; d12, mpoodetrat. 


apologue of the Olympian games are the basis 
of the three tendencies of the soul which find 
their outlet in the ideal state. See Stocks, Mind, 
April, 1915. 

* Chalcidius, Commentarius in Timaeum, CCXLV, 
After describing the three flames necessary to 
vision, he adds: ‘quorum si quid deerit, im- 
pediri uisum necesse est.” Adam gives a list of 
eight terms in the parallelism between the Good 
and the sun (Rep., vol. II. p. 69): these transla- 
tions of nuances in the text, however, merely 
obscure the fact that there is but a triple ratio, 
in which Sight: Colour need the third term in 
order to become operative. 
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The statement that the Good stands to Being as the sun to growth is 
merely another illustration of the same point. The figure itself is no more 
abstruse than such a saying as avOpwros dvOpwtov yevva Kai jdtos. The whole 
figure, in brief, is as simple as Milton’s phrase about the ‘ vital sovran lamp.’ 

We may now state the main purpose of the simile of the Sun. It illus- 
trates twice over the manner in which the Good may be conceived as 
transcendent, yet as causing or maintaining the knowledge or Being or lower 
goods which some believed to be ultimate. When Glaucon exclaims aunyavov 
KadXos or daipovias UTEpBorrs (509a 6, cr), he recognizes that the transcendence 
of the Good is the point of the analogy. With this recognition the first stage 
of the simile ends. 

I have perhaps laboured a point which will seem obvious to some, because 
it is all-important for the interpretation of the remaining similes to see that 
the visible, now and hereafter, is purely a symbol of the intelligible, and that it 
is not the function of the Line to show how this visible, transmuted into the 
sensible or opinable, is related to the intelligible. No, having shown to 
Glaucon’s satisfaction that the Good is transcendent, Socrates now prepares 
to illustrate how two successive methods of studying the intelligible may lead 
to knowledge of that transcendent Good, still using the convenient symbolism 
of the visible. Then in the allegory of the Cave he touches the question—one 
of supreme political importance—whether minds that are imprisoned in another 
system and taught to seek a lower good can be turned to the theoretical life. 
In this last section of the simile of Light all the symbolism of the previous 
similes is reintegrated into a whole. 


ITI. 
THE SIMILE OF THE LINE. 


‘For no perfect discovery can be made upon a flat or a level: neither is it 
possible to discover the more remote and deeper parts of any science, if you 
stand but upon the level of the same science, and ascend not to a higher 
science. —BACcON. 

A. The Line and the Simile of the Sun. 


1. Glaucon asks that the comparison of the sun shall be continued if there 
is anything left to tell (509c 5). Socrates answers that there is a great deal 
left out, and then explicitly recalls the terms of the similitude. They have 
been discussing ‘ these two,’ the sun and the Good, and one rules over the 
intelligible kind and region, the other over the visible—a plain reminiscence of 
the analogy in 508b-c. ‘ At all events,’ he adds, ‘you have these two kinds, 
the visible, the intelligible.’ On the face of it Socrates picks up the threads 
of the first simile in order to develop within the visible, still no more than 
symbol, a fresh relation which will illustrate some parallel relation within the 
intelligible. Symbol remains symbol, antitype antitype; the text gives no 


1 I venture to give this name to the whole simile of the Sun, if that name were not already 
simile, which forms a connected and consistent adopted by usage for the first of its three parts. 
picture, although a better name would be the 
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hint that the symbolism is now to be translated from the realm of imaginative 
illustration, and transmuted into a lower and dependent ‘world’ of sense. 
The visible dependent on the sun is now represented by the content of the 
lower line, and symbolizes the upper, and I shall argue that any attempt to 
expand its contents to include the sensible and the opinable ends in confusion. 

Divide a line into two unequal parts, A and B; divide the sections in the 
same proportion (a’ and 0’, a and b), so that A: B::a':b’::a:b. Let A 
represent the visible, B the intelligible. Then a’ represents shadows and reflec- 
tions in smooth and polished surfaces and all the like, and 0b’ contains the 
originals of these images, the living creatures about us and all the vegetable 
kind and all that is made by hand. These two groups are compared with one 
another in respect of clearness. In the upper line a stands for sciences, using 
vuT@oGécers and visible images of their intelligible objects as an aid, b for the 
method which proceeds from é7rofécers towards a first principle. At the end 
he adds four mental states corresponding to these divisions. They are eixacia, 
miatts, Sudvora, and vonais. Of the two pages given to this analogy in 
Stephanus’ edition less than a fifth suffices for the lower line, and eixacia and 
mioTts are merely named in a proportion at the end, never to be recalled except 
in the final summary. Apparently their meaning seems to Plato to be so 
obvious as to need no discussion. 

Such are the few and simple contents of the Line, in which commentators 
are wont to find all the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth. They think 
that Plato classifies four kinds of objects and four faculties (Erkenntnissweisen) 
corresponding to the objects. Though some lay stress upon the objects and 
others upon the states, still all except Dr. Jackson consider the upper and 
lower line to be in pari materia, differing in the degree of reality, but still all 
real and representing all appearance and reality. 





B 
, 
To dparév or  dofacrov TO vonTov or yvworov" 
a’ b’ a b 
on N 
ELKOVES (wa, «.T.A, etn 
> / , | , , 
eLKac la. TOTS dvavora vonots 


Now a classification should be exhaustive. What can it exhaust here? 
Images and originals cannot constitute a ‘world’ of phenomena. The diffi- 
culty is surmounted by taking the symbolic system of which they are part, 
namely the visible, neglecting the special sense in which they are dependent 
on the sun, and identifying it with the wider class, the sensibles (aio@nra), 
and even with all opinables (S0facrd).2, Now it is one thing to say that the 
images and originals belong to the class opatoy or dofacrév, from which the 
analogy was drawn, quite another to assume that therefore al/ members of the 
classes may be imported into the Line. It is as if Nietzsche’s saying that the 


1 I do not for the present attempt to define the 2 See below (B) for Plato’s purpose in using 
objects in 4, the singular of this word. 
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superman is as far beyond man as man is beyond the ape were taken as a piece 
of descriptive biology, and his comparison enlarged into a classification of 
mammals in general. Yet this fallacy is committed by the simple device 
of saying opard, aic@nrd, and doéacra! instead of opatov and So£acrTor, a class 
containing symbolical objects bound together by light. Then some reason 
must be found for all these additions, and the Line is supposed to illustrate 
their dependence on the intelligible, though Plato does not say so. 

Any addition whatever to the content of the lower line destroys the ratio. 
Yet it is thought that Plato’s oversight in mentioning only images and 
originals may be rectified by importing any and every classification made by 
him elsewhere.? If works of art are called images in Book X., they must 
needs, it is thought, be images here, although the fact that they are ‘ made by 
hand’ and can cast a shadow ranks them among originals. For the test here 
is simply visibility and clearness. But if the distribution of objects of opinion 
according to some standard of value mentioned elsewhere loses the clear and 
distinct ratio bound by light in a maze of cross-classification, so that the lower 
line becomes a monstrum informe cut lumen adempium, the view which treats it 
as the place of aic@nra fares little better. The ratio of images and originals is 
swamped. You cannot make a ratio into a whole ‘world’ of Becoming by 
adding freely to each term and then adding the terms together. At the first 
addition it ceases to be a ratic.® 

No one would, I think, have attempted so hazardous a procedure as ex- 
panding the contents of the lower line if the usual method of applying the 
Cave to the Line in all its length did not seem to require it. If the cave really 
symbolizes the lower line, the lower line must have a content worth symbol- 
izing ; for, as Adam says, the images are of little or no metaphysical import- 
ance. It is this pressure from the cave that turns the lower line into the 
world of opinion; and it is the line in turn that makes the cave itself the 
world of sense. But the mode in which this application is made is itself an 
effect of the.confusion between visible and opinables or sensibles. If it can 
be shown now that the usual interpretation of the passage directing that the 
application shall be made is mistaken, then at a stroke we can dispense with 
detailed criticism of other views. For we shall have explained why both Line 
and Cave have been thought to exhibit the dependence of Becoming on Being, 
why the lower line was assimilated to the cave itself and the cave to the lower 
line, though they have no connexion at all. We shall also have taken the 
first step in proving that the dualism which Plato seems to posit or to avoid 


1 Adam's whole exposition, is vitiated by the the equality of the two middlesections. In the 





failure to distinguish between the class to which 
the originals and images belong, and the collec- 
tion of visibles and opinables which would, in a 
complete classification, be included in the class 
(see e.g. Vol. II., p. 157). 

2 See Mr. Stocks’s criticism of such attempts. 

3 One does not say that1:2is 3. The same 
consideration removes the difficulty felt about 


equation 4=? it does not occur to one to say 
that the denominator of the first is equal to the 
numerator of the second fraction, because each 
is determined by the other term in the ratio. 
The ratios as a whole are equal. In the Line 
the equality is one of clearness ; other considera- 
tions are irrelevant. 
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with indifferent success is no metaphysical dualism, but the result of two 
different confusions in the Line and in the Cave. I shall therefore at once 
try to define the relation of the Line to the similes preceding and 
following it. 

2. We have already seen that Socrates prepares to continue the com- . 
parison of the Sun, and restates the terms before branching out into a new 
distinction—one of clearness. This term, be it noted, is proper to a simile 
of light. But it is sometimes thought that the relation image-original is here 
substituted for the relation father-son, which was used of the Good and the 
sun, because Plato is about to show the dependence of the visible upon the in- 
telligible. But the metaphor of offspring did no more than express the bond of 
likeness between the heads of the two systems, the symbols and the symbolized, 
whereas we have now to deal with a distinction within the symbolic system. 
The likeness was in respect of goodness, not in respect of causation; the dis- 
tinction marks a difference of clearness in a system dependent on light. 
So far as the first simile is concerned, we thus arrive at a symbolic group 
of sun, originals, and images, bound together by light and illustrating a similar 
group in the intelligible. 

Next, let us look at the passage in which Plato directs the application of 
the allegory to the previous account. ‘ Now this simile [sc. of the Cave], my 
dear Glaucon, must be applied in all its parts to what we said before, the 
sphere revealed to sight being likened to the prison dwelling, and the light 
of the fire therein to the power of the sun. If you will set the upward 
journey of the soul to the intelligible sphere, you will have my surmise ; and 
that is what you are anxious to have.’ On the usual view the upward journey 
of the soul is supposed to be made in the Line,” and consequently the sphere 
revealed to sight is the lower line, symbolized by the shadows and puppets in 
the cave. Thus the Line seems at least to suggest and the Cave actually 
to represent, a progress from sense to the intelligible, from Becoming to Being. 
I shall now analyze the sentence clause by clause. 

Tavtnv roivur, jv 8 éyo, Tv eixova, @ dite [AavKwv, TpocaTtéoyv Gracav 
tois éutpocbev Neyouévots, THY ev St GrYrews Haivouévny Edpav tH Tod Secpo- 
Tnpiov oiKnoEL adopoovyta, TO Sé TOU Tupos ev avTH HAS TH TOU HrLoV 
Suvapet- 

Plato does not mention the Line; he requires that the figure should be 
connected with what went before. As the mention of the sun and its power 
proves, the simile of the Sun as well as the Line is involved. For the lower 
line, which does not include the sun, adds to the realm of the visible dependent 
on it objects bound together by light. On the face of it, this is a contrast 
between two systems of light ; yet the current interpretations ignore the point 
on which the comparison lays most stress. The point of attachment is, in 
fact, the visible region outside the cave, where the symbolism of the sun, 


1 517b; Lindsay’s translation. 2 See postscript. 
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originals, and images is reintegrated after being split up tor detailed explana- 
tion in the two preceding similes. The definition of the visible in the first 
simile still holds, then:! but here a new system, this time dependent on fire- 
light, is added below to complete and round out the simile of Light, but not to 
reduplicate the Line. As the translation of rpocarréov by ‘ apply’ is associated 
with the assumption that the Cave, as symbol, is applied to the Line, as antitype, 
it is preferable to say that the whole figure must be attached to what was said 
before, and that the point of attachment is the visible region outside the cave. 
In the Frogs, when Aeschylus makes the tag AnxvOiov ata@deceyr ‘ fit in with’ 
the Euripidean prologues (€vapporrew, v. 1202), the word for this tacking on 
or rounding out is rpoodmrew (vv. 1216, 1231, 1234). 

Why are these systems put together? The clause t7pv pév, x.7.r., explains 
that. The visible system in the sunlight is to be compared to the cave system, 
the old symbolism to the new, and in order that there may be no doubt Plato 
explicitly specifies the head of each system and its light.2 It is, I urge, incon- 
ceivable that the phrase ‘ the power of the sun’ should be a mere periphrasis 
for the material sun, when the whole similitude of Light turns on a symbolism 
which makes that power represent the realm of truth and reality. The visible 
region, held together by sunlight, is compared and contrasted with a wretched 
place, where the light is a fire and the place a prison. It is a divine Jewpia 
over against a human. ’Adopovodyta therefore cannot mean that a set of 
symbols (in the cave) are paralleled with their antitype, the supposed sensible 
in the lower line. The word signifies the comparison of two antithetical sets 
of symbols, which are in part materia ; and we may recall that it is often used 
when an inferior imitation is set beside its genuine original. 

Further, on the current view it seemed inexplicable that Plato should 
specify only the lower line (with which he dealt so summarily in Book VI.), 
and the cave with such particularity, and remain silent about the vitally 
important application of the upper ‘ world’ outside the cave to the upper line. 
But now it seems that upper and lower mean different things in the Line and in 
the Cave, and that he places the whole imagery of the simile in relation to 
what has been said before. I add a table to illustrate the connexion. 





1 The ‘visible region’ in this passage is the 
symbolical déparés réros of the Sun (508c 2), of 
the Line (509d 2)—yes, and of this simile too. 
On the page before this passage the philosopher 
is said to gaze at last directly at the sun, the lord 
of all things in the visible realm (516c 1), and 
it is mentioned again in this very paragraph 
(517c¢ 2), where the link between the Good and 
its symbol is recalled from 506e 2—the link of 
goodness, Further, in the final summary (532c-d) 
the progress of the soul is likened to the rise of 
the clearest in the body to the sight of the highest 
in the bodily and visible region. This is an 
obvious echo of our passage ; yet Adam can say 


(517c) that ‘ Plato’s guardians are not to rest 
satisfied with the eikwy or éxyovos of the Good.’ 
This confuses an image meant for the enlighten- 
ment of Plato’s readers with the intellectual 
training given tothe guardians. It is, I submit, 
impossible to take this summary as a warning 
against the dangers of astronomy. Once forall: 
if we may adopt Mr. Doughty’s name for the fair 
region where the poets of his country dwell apart 
(Clouds, p. 9), the dpards rémos is the Sunfield, 
where philosophers learn to look upon truth. 

2 Cf. 509d, where the same type of definition 
is used in comparing symbol and antitype. 
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Antitypes of the Visible. Symbols. Antitype of the Cave Life. 
Visible Region. || The Cave. 
Form of Good = Sun | Fire = 
c ° - | Realm of 
Obes ae of vots = Sg Originals || Puppets = iwaidenole (4340) 
53 \Objects of dsavora= §5\|Images Shadows = 514 


The two central columns give the two contrasted systems (the one under 
the power of the sun, the other in the firelight), which are to be compared with 
one another. The left of these is outside the cave, and the whole figure is 
attached to what was said before, because this is identical with the imagery 
of the two preceding similes. The parallelism between the two is formally 
perfect. I have added in the outer columns the interpretation of the symbols, 
though the equation for the cave must for the present remain a mere hint. 
But, so far as the symbolism is concerned, we can now reserve the lower line 
for its proper function of illustrating the analogous section in the intelligible, 
and the cave, which has nothing to do with the lower line, can be approached 
without any preconceptions about its purpose to trammel interpretation. 

So far, Plato has related the new symbolism to the old. The last clause 
of our quotation indicates how the whole figure is to be interpreted: rnv de 
advo avaBaow kai GSéavy Tov advw THY Eis TOV VvOoNnTOY TOTOV THS Wuxhs avodor 
TiHeis ovX apaptnon. ... In other words: the journey of the rescued 
prisoners from their shadows to the sight of the sun symbolizes the progress 
of the soul from the life of the cave to knowledge and the Good. We know 
from the first simile what the sun means; we shall know from the analogy of 
the Line what the images and originals outside the cave mean ; when we come 
to the Cave all that remains to be done is to interpret the fire and puppets and 
shadows. ‘The view taken of this clause seems to be certified by the parallel 
sentence in 532b-d, where the progress is described in detail. But those who 
took the preceding application to refer to the lower line illegitimately assume 
that the soul performs its journey in the Line, which is accordingly interpreted 
as a progression. 

It is not too much to say that other interpretations do not conform to the 
instructions in the text. Only by doing violence to the obvious parallelism of 
images and originals and lights do they make some ‘general parallelism’ which 
even then turns the Cave into a hazy repetition of the Line. Thus Dr. Shorey, 
having denied that the shadows in the Line mean anything,? is faced with the 
difficulty that the shadows in the cave (their natural analogues if the Cave is 
applied to the Line) must mean everything to the prisoners.” So the originals 
are thrown in with the images to secure even the makings of a world for the 
prisoners. Then the puppets have no function; so they are made, with their 
bearers, a mythological machinery connecting the world of sense with the 
ideas. But they do no more than connect the fire (which he ignores) with 
their shadows, and they help to keep the prisoners in the cave. He does not 

1 This denial is really a justifiable refusal to make them a grade of reality. 


admit that the images, as such, have meta- 2 On the Idea of the Good in Plato’s Republic, 
physical import, or to add to them in order to Chicago Studies, 1. 
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find the objects of dsavova, the importance of which he denies (they are the 
shadows outside the cave), and then rightly identifies the originals outside 
with the forms. This account is typical of those views which treat the lower 
line as the sensible. 

Adam holds that the lower line is the realm of opinion. As he has 
distributed grades of opinion between the two lowest sections, he is able 
to make the images and originals in Line and cave correspond. But this 
really means that the shadows in the cave are said to symbolize the shadows 
in the Line, which stand for many other things that Plato does not mention. 
His canon of interpretation leads to the most complicated interlacing of 
visible and intelligible, so that any part of the Line may have its counterpart in 
the cave or outside, and the third section of the line is divided into two, one 
inside at the Avous, another outside, with two sets of visibles in between. 
Then the shadows outside are said to correspond to the lowest section of the 
Line, which is true, but inadmissible on the editor’s presuppositions. It 
is evident that so careful a scholar has arrived at results so tangled because his 
principle of interpretation is faulty. How could it be otherwise if type and 
antitype, symbol and symbol, are so confused? On the ordinary assumptions, 
no parallel is established between Cave and Line. 

A word must be added about Dr. Jackson’s view,? as he sees clearly that 
the objects in the lower line must be purely symbolical, and that the viszble is 
outside the cave. But in order to make the application accord with the theory 
that the dependence of sense upon the intelligible is in question, he separates 
off the shadows and ocxevacra from the reflections and the animals and plants 
of the line, placing the former inside and the latter outside the cave. This 
rests upon his contention that in the Line (510a) Plato mentions first shadows 
(in the cave), then reflections (outside the cave). But a simple parallelism 
shows that the whole content of the first section is outside the cave ; compare 
510a with 516a. This account ignores the origin of the images, which is the 
centre of the application: the power of the sun is contrasted with the dim 
firelight with its flickering light and shadow at long range.’ And it is the 
nature of the light that gives value to the things seen in it. Though the 
puppets are technically oxevacra,* they are but imitations of real things in 
a marionette show, the material of illusion like everything in the cave, far 
removed from the real things in the sunlight. 

The Line cannot be made parallel to the Cave: each but distorts the 
interpretation of the other. We shall see this more fully when we come to 
deal with the allegory. Meanwhile the lower line can now be interpreted, 
both the objects and the states, as symbolic of the intelligible. For it follows 


1 See the notes on 514b, 515b, Vol. II. p. 163, vital importance of the distinction between the 


517¢, and 516a. darkness of the whole cave and the light out- 
2 J. Phil. X. pp. 139-141. side. 
3 Plato mentions this contrast again and again, * The meaning of cxevacrd in 515¢ is limited 
See 516a, e9, 517 b, d6; 518a 2, a6, b3, c7, by 515a 1. Note Plato’s contemptuous zapro- 
520C 2, 52I1C 2, C6, 532c. Thislist may showthe dama... mavroia in 514b-5a. 
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at once that the analogy is simply an analogy. It does not confess or try to 
obscure a dualism between two worlds. The severance is between symbols 
and antitypes. Therefore it does not show the dependence of Becoming upon 
Being, and there is no fourfold classification of objects or states. A pro- 
gression from the bottom to the top is as little contemplated by the writer as 
passing from the back of a looking-glass. It is not necessary to suppose that 
each of four levels of apprehension has its special objects attached to it. This 
is an allowable device of symbolism ; but it becomes artificial when taken as 
a theory of actual experience. Plato does not take account of the status of 
opinion here, does not exhibit the nature of error or of adma:devcia, nor judge 
the man in the street. That may be the function of the Cave. But here he 
attempts simply to answer the problem left by the first simile. The Line 
illustrates two stages of knowledge on the path to the Good. Let us try to 
see what light the symbolism sheds upon that. 


B. The Lower Line. 


The originals and images are said to be distinguished in respect of clear- 
ness. Then Socrates asks a question to which Glaucon at once assents. 
This granted, he immediately passes to the upper line. The question is this: 
"H xai Oédos Gv avTo davar, jv 8 éyw, SinpjoOar adrnOecia Te Kal wy, ws TO 
Sofacrov mpos TO yvwoTov, OUTw TO OpotwOev Tpds TO ® wpuowwOn; (510a).? 
Why does he substitute the pair do€acrov and yvworov for oparov and vonrtopr ? 
In Book V. he compares the object of knowledge and the object of opinion in 
respect of clearness, and uses the scale of darkness and light to illustrate his 
point.? It is from that discussion, indeed, that our figure springs, as we shall 
have reason to see. The two words he uses are do£actov and yvworor ; they 
are repeated no less than four times there,® and are coupled nowhere else in 
Plato but in this analogy. Must we not infer that Plato, being about to use 
the ratio images-originals to illustrate a proportional difference of truth in the 
upper line, first recalls the established distinction between ro dofacrov and 
TO yvwortov, made in terms of clearness, so that the illustrative ratio might be 
‘placed’? ‘ Originals are clearer than images. Would you then admit that 
they are truer, just as the yywortov was truer than the dofacrov? Very well, 
we can now proceed to the analogy I wish to make.’ In other words: having 
defined the ratio a’: b’ by the known ratio A: B, Plato can go on to state in a 
proportion how a differs from 0} in truth or clearness (a: b'::a:6). This 
seems to account for the dependence of the ratios of the subsections upon the 
satio of the sections, and it is some confirmation of this view that the final 
proportion at the end of this simile (which might be expected to sum up the 


1 a’ré is the lower line. But theories which ruling ratio, because it has already been fixed in 
suppose that the dependence of Becoming upon Book V. 
Being is in question appear to reverse the 2 478c 11, and 14, cagyvela) (doadela ; 479C¢ 8, 
proportion, thus: ‘as images are to originals, oxotwiécrepa) (gavérepa. 
So is dotacréy to ywwordy.’ But the latter is the 3 478a 10, b2, b3, 479d 7. 
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matter) is simply the four states. As the ruling ratio has served its purpose, it 
disappears till the summary of the whole simile in 534a. It may be remem- 
bered that Plato began the previous simile too by ‘ placing’ his imagery: the 
sun, he said, was the child of the Good, and this had no metaphysical 
implications. 

Next, we must ask more accurately what the illustration means. A thing 
is clear (cadnjs) if it presents itself directly as what it is, if it needs no proof 
or guarantee beyond itself.1 ’Apai cadets are curses that are fulfilled, waves 
cagdns is a soothsayer whose words come true, didos cadys is a tried friend, 
Bacavos cadys a decisive test. So a thing is perfectly clear when the fact or 
the deed confirms the word, though that too may be unambiguous. I recall 
this plain sense of cad7js because many assume that the images and eixacia, 
being less clear, are not clear or even confused.” But they have descended 
prematurely into the cave. If Plato had desired to convey the meaning which 
they impute to him, it was within the resources of his language to do so. But 
the shadows and reflections are cast by an Attic sun, and the surfaces he 
mentions are mirror-like, ‘ close-grained, smooth and bright.’ Contrast this 
with the flickering shadows of the cave or with the blurred image in troubled 
water that Aristotle took for the symbol of a dream.? 

Again, what is cadés is meotov, though the identical meaning is reached 
from different points of view. A @didros micros means the same as a ¢iXdos 
cadns, and Sophocles can write miorad or éudavy texunpia and caddy onpeia of 
the sure proofs (évapya@s, @o7rep eicopas €ué) that Orestes is alive.* Iter is 
povimos (505e), BéBatos (Tim., 37b), and the best commentary on its fitness to 
illustrate the finality of éwucrnpn is that place in the Cratylus (437b), where 
Socrates connects miotov and émiotnun etymologically with tordy and torn. 
The thread of connexion is stability, and this sense is necessary for our 
analogy. If we bear in mind the close connexion of cadns and micros, we 
shall not be tempted to import irrelevant philosophical associations, or to 
confuse the subjective senses of wiotis with its objective meaning. To tucrov 
kai cadés is what is verifiable. Maorever dé xai tépyis ev Gupacr GécOar | 
miotw. ‘Seeing is believing,’ says the plain man; but does not give this 
maxim some strained metaphysical sense. 

- Iioris, then, is the seeing directly of objects which have hitherto been 
seen only indirectly in images. When we turn to eixacia, we might not 
appear to have the same guidance from common speech, as it is chosen for its 
connexion with evcoves. But if we set aside the misleading assumption that 

1 See Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Herakles, v.55. 3 Parua Naturalia, 461a 15, 464b9; and com- 
7d cagés is 76 BEBaov Or Td miotdv (see below on __— pare Keats’s figure: ‘mingles .. . with abillowy' 
miog7is); but in the hands of the Neo-Platonists main | A sun, a shadow of a magnitude.’ Plato’s 
this becomes: éxer ody 7rd aBéBacov % roatrn figure is the more ordinary one, so common in 
miorts, an exact inversion of Plato’s sense (lam- poets, of a mirror-like surface. Contrast with 
blichus, De Comm. Math. Sc, VIII.). Aeta cal gavd (510a) Plutarch’s duvipal éuddcecs 

2 In 500d 9 vagnveia xal doageig is a case Of is ddnOelas (De Iside, c. 9). 


polar expression. Eixacia and its images must * Electra, 774, 1109, 885. 
be clear as di:dvo.a is clear, 
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the state of the prisoners is eixacta—Plato, of course, never calls it by that 


name—and consider usage, it is not hard to see what he means. 


When the 


besieged Plataeans were unable to measure the blockading wall directly, they 
calculated its height (etxdcavres)' from the width of a brick, and built ladders 


accordingly. 


certainty; for it now rested on To miotov or TO cadés. 
conjecture is unfortunate, because it suggests unfounded surmise. 
In this context it is reading originals through 
The plain man does not say that he sees an image in the 


inference from appearances. 
their images. 


mirror; he says that he sees himself. 


When they used the ladders, reasonable confidence became 


The translation 
Eixacia is 


So eixacia may be defined, not as 


a state which contemplates images, but as the illustrative state which studies 


originals through their natural images.® 


Plato’s own use of the figure of natural images elsewhere confirms this 


account. 


avayxn* one cannot see it direct (Phaedo, god 5). 


One looks at a thing by means of its reflection if through some 


Now the prisoner released 


from the cave first looks at the shadows and reflections because he cannot yet 


bear to look at the originals— Eri aduvapia Brérrevy (532b). 


But this ecxacia 


is only a second best ; he does not know in the true sense till he has passed to 


the originals themselves. 


‘It is,’ writes Plato in 402b 5, ‘not enough to look 


at the reflections of letters in water or in mirrors, we do not really know 


the letters till we see them directly.’ 
which has now ‘ come true.’ 


Then the original confirms the image, 
The allegory of the Cave, then, does help in 


understanding the Line; but it is outside that we must look for eitacia and 
miotis, when the prisoner looks at the same images and originals as in the 


lower line.° 


1 Thucydides, III. 20. Cf, é«k répv elxérwv 
xpivew, and note the series elxés, elkdfw, elxacla. 
eixdiw éx or dwé twos means ‘I infer from evi- 
dence.’ If we neglect the reference to the future, 
we may compare the saying, pdvris 8 Aporos 
boris eixdve. kad@s, with Plutarch’s comment: 
uadrov 5” 6 pev ‘eixdgwy KadGs’ . . . lyvoorxorovrrt 
kal oriBevovre bia TGV EDASywv 7d LéAXoOv Suords 
éort (De Pyth. Orac. 10) ; when his inference is 
confirmed he becomes a pdytis cadijs or rwriés. 

2 Alcibiades I. 132d ; cf. Phaedrus, 250b. 

3 See also Mr. Stocks’s account, though I 
cannot follow his view of elxacia or agree that 
the two states are real levels of apprehension. 

* That didvoa is under some dvd yxn is clear 
from 510b 5, 511a 4, C7. 

5 Perhaps the best example of the scope of the 
metaphor of natural images come from Cratylus. 
According to him names as naturally correspond 
to things as sensations to the objects of sense. 
‘For names are like the natural and not the 
ar'ificial images of visible things, such as shadows 
a id the reflections found in water or in mirrors ; 
and those men name in the true sense who say 
such a word, while those who do not, pronounce 
no word, but utter a mere sound: and this is the 


expert’s business, to hunt down that name proper 
to each thing which nature has provided, just as 
it is the part of the keen-sighted to discern 
accurately the reflections proper to each thing’ 
(Ammonius, On Aristotle’s De Interpretatione, 34, 
24, Busse). I owe the reference to a remark in 
my friend Mr. W. D. Woodhead’s unpublished 
paper on ‘Greek Etymology.’ Cf. Proclus, In 
Cratylum XVII.: “Ore 7rd Gioet TeTpaxds... 
ws al cxial xal ai €uddoes év rots xarémrpas. For 
a modern example of the indirect seeing of an 
object under a limitation, see Mr, Warde Fowler’s 
charming book on Aeneas at the Site of Rome 
(ed. 1): ‘Twice it has happened to me to find 
tree shadows reflected with such marvellous 
clearness that I was able to examine with my 
glass the shadow of a bird which was actually in 
the top of a tall tree.’ This is elxacia. Re- 
membering the distinction made by the schools 
between ‘aenigmatical or specular vision’ and 
‘immediate or direct vision,’ we might render 
Plato’s play on elxagla by ‘ speculation,’ and say 
that didvoia is ‘specular,’ voids ‘direct.’ For a 
reminiscence of the Platonic and Pauline figures 
see Clem. Alex., Stvom. I. xix, 94, I. 
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The two states are purely illustrative, like the objects with which they are 
correlated. They are not stages of apprehension, prior to dsdvora and voids, 
but degrees of clearness or assurance, symbolizing évavola and vots. Except as 
symbols, they have no metaphysical significance. The one is ‘speculation,’ 
propaedeutic; the other confirmation or fulfilment. We may contrast them 
with the cave, where the captives never suspect that their shadows have 
originals, nor recognize the originals when they see them.’ 


C. The Upper Line. 


1. It might be supposed that even though the lower line is found to 
be purely symbolical, the change need not affect accounts of the upper line, 
beyond affording a fresh illustration of its meaning. But this is not so. As 
the lower line appeared to be a classification and to have two different kinds of 
objects, it is supposed that intelligible objects must be completely classified in 
the upper, and by some that the two grades of objects must, like the lower, 
differ in kind. Also, there is difficulty about the relation of the intelligible to 
the supposed sensibles or opinables—and here the dualism imputed to Plato 
makes its appearance. But as the sun (the analogon of the Good) is not 
in the lower line, any interpretation that apparently succeeds in compressing 
the whole realm of the intelligible into the Line may be suspected of forcing 
the sense. 

It will be argued that the simile does no more than give the general 
formula of the propaedeutic and the dialectic, two methods? by which the soul 
seeks the Good. The means of salvation are only outlined here, and the 
cuxvov épyov (511c) of describing both disciplines in detail is left for Book VII., 
where Socrates also shows in figure the rescued prisoner contemplating the 
Good. 

We may put aside for the moment, so far as we are able, those difficulties 
with which the upper line is beset, to follow Plato’s order of exposition. Our 
perplexities are not Glaucon’s, if we may judge from the points upon which 
the text insists. 

Plato simply asks how the section of the vonrov is made (510b 2), and the 
answer (b4-9), quoted below, contains all that is necessary to discriminate the 
two parts. The two following paragraphs explain separately at greater length 
the two marks of mathematical discipline in the order of their importance; 


1 If the Line is assimilated to the Cave, one is 
obliged to take refuge in the assumption of a 
good and a bad eixacia, of a true and a false 
misris, or else merge both states together in the 
cave, where all cats are grey in the dark. But 
this is a tacit admission that the words must be 
given two meanings or no specific meaning if 
they apply to both cave and lower line, And 
has mics, true or false, any meaning at all if 
applied to the utter incredulity of the prisoner 
when faced round to the puppets? 


2 For the insistence on method compare fnreiv 
(510b 5), mopevonévy (b6), uéOodov (b8, C5), Syrr ow 
(s11a 4), lodcav, éxBalvew (a5, 6), etc. The 
primitive meaning of way (686s) is very near the 
surface in Plato’s whole discussion, Cf. Diels, 
Parmenides, p. 47: ‘ Wenn Plato sagt 7 dvadex7 1Ky 
pé0od0s ubvn tratry wopetera (Rep. VII. 533C), so 
findet eine eigentliche Personification statt, inc ‘m 
die gleichsam zu d&v@pwros pefodedwv wird.’ 1» 
the Cave we shall find even clearer indications 
that Plato has in mind the figure of a way. 
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next he restates the two characteristics together (§11a); a single paragraph 
then suffices to define the method of dialectic. Glaucon shows that he fully 
understands the distinction that Socrates draws, and the book ends with the 
proportion of the four states. If we are to judge by the space given to each 
point, the ‘ placing’ of mathematics is the main concern of this discussion, 
and Glaucon realizes that this is so (d2-5, cf. 533d-e). 

The first formulation of the distinction between the methods is: *Hz 7d 
pev avtod Tois Tore poynOciow ws eixdow ypwpevn Wyn Cnteiv dvayndterar éF 
uTobécewv, ovK em’ apynv tTopevoyévn GAN’ er) TedXeuTHY, TO S ad Erepov—rod én’ 
apxny avuToGetov—eE itroPécews iovca Kal avev Tav TeEpi éxeivo EixovwV, avTois 
eldeoe Ov’ adtav Thy péOodov Trotovpévn (b4-9). Though this distinction is ampli- 
fied and clarified afterwards, nothing essential is added; we must suppose it to 
be important and to contain all that is important because Plato reiterates it no 
less than five times. If he had intended the distinction to turn upon a 
difference of objects, he would surely not leave it in ambiguity. 

Each method is defined by two marks. But the use or disuse of visible 
aids in the procedure of the two methods is dependent on the other mark—the 
attitude they preserve to their starting-points ; if the former originals, now 
used as images, are mentioned first here, it is to link the explanation with the 
lower line. The essential difference between the methods is that the first, 
using v7o@éces as starting-points, is constrained to reason from to a conclusion 
consistent with them, and the second, also using éro@écers, proceeds upwards 
to an unconditioned starting-point. 

It might be thought that the two marks of the first method, especially the 
use of visible images, and Glaucon’s answer (511b 1), would show that Plato 
intends to define the propaedeutic. But here, I think, the assumption that 
the Line must show a complete classification of évra has caused some to think 
that the fourth section must show the forms all finally ranged under the 
supreme principle.! So vois is made a purely ideal stage, not within human 
reach, and d:dvora becomes the operant faculty of the dialectical process. But 
it is clear from Plato’s own words, as well as his definitions, that where there 
is dvavota, there is no dialectic, and where there is dialectic, there is no d:dvola 
(511b 4). Otherwise the structure of the Line breaks down. The distinction 
turns, not on things organized, but on the mode of organizing. 

The mark of the mathematician’s systems is not merely that they are 
incomplete—the dialectician’s systems are incomplete too till they are con- 
nected with the Good—but they are closed. For him the wmo@éces are im- 





1 Nettleship, Lectures, p.254. See also Professor 
Cook Wilson’s valuable article in Class. Rev. 
1904, pp. 258-9. The latter suggests that Plato 
forgot the ethical forms, and instances the Cave 
to prove that ethical notions have the same kind 
of gradations in respect ef truth and reality as 
Scientific notions. All one can answer is that 
ihe structure of the Line exactly anticipates the 
division of the intellectual education, and that 


all difficulty disappears if we abandon the un- 
justified assumption that the Line shows a con- 
tinuous Classification in progress. As for the 
Cave, that argument implies that it can be 
paralleled with the Line in all its extent, and 
that the several states in it contemplate all 
notions and forms at successive levels of truth 
and reality. But I hope to show that the second 
supposition is untenable too. 
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movable,! not stepping-stones to the final dpyy; and he purchases consistency 
at the price of being confined within his system. That is why Plato can later 
call his pursuit 5é£a (534c).2. The mathematician proceeds downward from 
what seems to be perfectly clear and intelligible ; the dialectician presses up 
to the single principle and treats nothing short of that as immovable. In 
short: the difference lies in the movement of thought down from a fixed apyn 
and consistently with it, or towards the supreme apy7. 

Closely connected with the imoféces of mathematics are the ‘visible 
images,®? and this seals the inseparable connexion of the mathematical dis- 
ciplines with the third section. As this is the sole hint of a direct connexion 
between the middle sections, it is important to determine exactly what it 
means. We may use Plato’s account of the origin of adpsOyntixn in Book VII. 
to illustrate a vital distinction. There he shows how the science arises from 
the contradictions of sense, and contrasts the mathematician’s units with the 
sensible units of the plain man. But now consider the method of a systematic 
science in possession of its iwofécers. Its objects are intelligible, and the 
scientist consciously uses visible symbols of those objects for the purposes of 
his inquiry. Thus, when Theaetetus desired to find a general expression for 
numbers with an irrational square root, he began by dividing numbers into 
‘square’ and ‘oblong.’* He brings a complicated problem before his eyes 
by arranging units in patterns of dots, and the diagrammatic notation enables 
him to arrive at a general formula for ‘oblong’ numbers.5 But clearly the 
diagram is simply an aid. The problem does not spring from it; it has no 
meaning except as a convenient device for bringing before the eye objects 
which are conceived, not seen. Now the Line does not touch on the origin of 
the sciences. It simply states what the mathematician does. His brodéces 
are not represented as arising out of the contradictions of sense (sczl. the lower 
line); but, having his émoféces, he goes to the objects of sight to make 
convenient symbols which will represent spatially his object. In other words, 
we must not confuse the metaphor of images and originals which Plato 
addresses to his readers with the action of the mathematician (whose activity 
is illustrated by him), in taking a visible symbol for the purposes of his science. 
There is no room here for the assumption that the soul is shown to rise from 
the contemplation of sensible particulars to the intelligible. The use that 
Plato makes of this mark of mathematical method confirms our belief that the 
lower line is used for symbolical purposes only.’ 

In 511a Socrates resumes the two marks of the mathematical disciplines, 


1 533c, dxwhrovs. This is opposed to the Mathematicis, p. 32 (Hiller). Plato has been 


procedure of dialectic—ras irofécas dvatpoica 
(533c). Itis useful to recall the contrast between 
dxivnra véuipa (Thuc, I, 11) and vépuov dvaipety. 
Cf. Laws, 846c. 

2 See Part II., end. 

3 srob 4, d5, 5114. 4 Theaet. 147e. 

5 See e.g. Theon of Smyrna, Comm, de Rebus 


criticized for confusion in his treatment of this 
section, but the criticism rests on a confusion 
between Aoyiorixy and dpiOunrtixy. 

6 s1od, rpocxparvra, 511C, mpooxpwpevos. 

7 The ‘visible images,’ which the mathema- 
tician ‘ moulds and draws,’ are of course among 
the cxevacrov yévos in U’. 
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and lays special stress upon the limitation or necessity under which the soul 
labours in using them. This is prior to describing a higher method which 
escapes from the necessity. Glaucon’s answer that he fully understands 
Socrates to mean processes of geometry and kindred sciences justifies us in 
concluding that an analysis of mathematical method is alone in question here. 
All is ready now to pass ta the fourth section. But before we touch on that, 
some notice must be taken of the phrase which is used to describe the second 
limitation. It is this: etxooe 5é ypwpévny [sc. trav uynv] adrots trois bad Tov 
KaT@o amreikacbeiow Kal Exeivois mpos éxeiva ws évapyéot Sedo-acpévors Te Kal 
TeTyunpévors (511a 6). This is a puzzling clause because it gathers up the 
objects of the lower line (it can mean nothing else) and makes a comparison 
between them. But if the sole purpose of the Line is to elucidate the relations 
of two methods, we should expect the illustrative ratio to be recalled at the 
moment that the last term in the proportion is about to be given; for a long 
exposition separates the original symbolism from its impending application. 
This is surely why the word évapyéox is used, and why Glaucon, when the last 
section has been explained, at once says that a distinction of clearness between 
the two upper sections is made. For Socrates has only made this distinction 
in the parallel illustrative ratio, and here recalls it. On this view it is easy to 
see why Plato uses two perfect participles to express a relation of values 
already agreed upon as the basis of the analogy. The clause from «ai onward, 
then, calls to mind the first two terms of the proportion before the proportion 
is completed. 

It is unnecessary to analyze the description of the dialectic. The hunter, 
the mathematician, must hand over his bag to that cook, the dialectician,' if 
any account is to be given of the imofécets which have hitherto been taken as 
immovable. The second method has an open road to the Good, because it is 
not enclosed within its starting-points. 

Glaucon’s answer shows that he has grasped, not the meaning of the 
upper line as distinguished from the lower, but the purpose of the whole Line: 
Mav@dave . . . drt pévtot Bovrer Siopifey cadhéaote pov elvat Td bd THs TOD 
duaréyerOar émiotHuns tov dvros te Kal vonTOD Oewpovpevoyv 4 Td bd THY 
TeXV@V Kadovpévwv.... After repeating the two marks of distinction, he 
catches up the word désdvora from 511a 1, and adds that Socrates wishes to 
mark the inferiority of this state to vods, as something between Sofa and voids. 
The account of two activities of the soul naturally suggests convenient names 
forthem. This gives Socrates a final opportunity of stating the proportion he 
wishes'to establish, this time in terms of states. 
TioTLS : ElKacia. 


They are vonets : didvoua :: 
If the purpose of the Line were to show the dependence of 
Becoming upon Being, one would expect it to be stated here, as there is no 
mention of it before. But the four states merely give the illustrative analogy 
for the last time before the Cave. 
When the second member of an analogy is to the first as the fourth 
| 1 Euthydemus, 290¢. 
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is to the third, says Aristotle,’ the fourth may stand for the second or the 
second for the fourth. How can the fourth section of the line be called wrictis, 
and the third eixacia? Seeing originals only through their images imposes 
limitations. Their outline, or at most their colour, is known, and one can- 
not give an account of them till their originals have been seen. So dsavoia, 
under its avayx«n, is content to remain within the limits of its b7o0éces, though 
its knowledge, so far as it goes, is systematic and true. That is image-gazing. 
When the eye passes to the originals, they are not new objects. The picture 
made from the images need not be cast aside, but it has suffered a sea-change. 
It is corrected, amplified, and set in a truer context. The images are no longer 
needed—they are ‘ destroyed’ because their originals tell so much more and 
tell it more clearly. So dialectic strives to synthesize the vonroy under a single 
principle, content with nothing less than the forms in their true connexion. 
It ‘makes sure.’ That is wioris, assurance. Such is the way in which the 
power of sight ‘imitates’? the prooemium and the nomos of the intellectual 
education. 

2. I have followed Plato’s own order of exposition, because it seemed 
to place our modern perplexities in perspective. As to the chief of them, the 
nature of the objects in the third section, the little that need be said here 
is mainly negative. The mathematical intermediates cannot be ruled out by 
reading all forms short of the final synthesis into the third section, and on the 
other hand to demand a different kind of object in each section is a fallacy 
derived from the misinterpretation of the illustrative objects in the lower line. 
While the analogy of itself is consistent with either view, it suggests, if any- 
thing, that just as eixacia is looking at the originals under a limitation, so 
dudvova may study the forms within its special limitations. But little weight 
can be attached to that. If the distinction of objects were of fundamental 
importance, one would expect that Plato, who has hitherto in the dialogue 
assigned only forms to the vonrov, and actually reiterates no less than five 
times the two marks of distinction between the sections, would state as ex- 
plicitly that the objects of ésdvora are distinguished from the forms by their 
plurality.2 The language gives no decisive clue. It is a desperate resort of 
Adam’s to detect in rod rerpaywvov avtod (510d) a generic plural, and thereby 
to force from the text some implied recognition of the plurality of the inter- 
mediates. The only legitimate interpretation is that Plato here distinguishes 
between the diagram that the geometrician draws and the object itself 
that he reasons about. He looks at one thing and thinks about the other. 
Plurality does not enter into the question. Again—and this is a more serious 
point—in interpreting the phrase which says that désdvova is intermediate 
between dofa and vovs, we must remember that the word peraév has a history 


1 Poetics, 1457b 16. Compare the excellent ’ This consideration seems to weigh against 
example in Gorgias, 465b; andseeOlympiodorus, the attempt to extract from Plato’s language 
Prolegomena XXVII. for Plato’s use of the method here or in Book VII. an implied admission that 
of dvadoyia, ' the objects of mathematics are ‘ many.’ 

2 5322. 
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in the dialogue, which should give us pause before we suppose either that 
d0£a must mean the lower line, or that the objects of d&sdvora, as objects, are 
intermediate in the technical sense defined by Aristotle. We have seen that 
our simile springs from the discussion at the end of Book V. Now in that 
place Plato inserts Sofa and its object between ignorance and knowledge: 
d0fa is clearer than the former, less clear than the latter. So it is called 
intermediate like its object (477a, 478d, 479d). Our analogy continues the 
metaphor of clearness, and inserts another group of intermediates between 
d0£a, which has already been placed, and knowledge proper. The word 
vera€v arises naturally from the mode in which the analysis is conducted 
in the two books. If it is said that the intermediacy of the objects of Sofa 
argues a similar intermediacy in the objects of mathematics, I agree, but am 
forced to give weight to the fact that Plato makes that turn on their depend- 
ence upon immovable imoféces, and not on their plurality. On the whole, 
though with some misgivings, I doubt whether Plato at this stage explicitly 
recognized that there were vonra other than the forms. If we accept Professor 
Burnet’s suggestion that the intellectual education is the programme of the 
Academy, then is it not more likely that the distinction, unstressed as it is in 
the text, was developed within its walls? The other conceivable theory, that 
it was already known from oral discussion and is assumed here, is rendered less 
probable by Plato’s evident care in making a distinction all-important for the 
two parts of his education. 

We are on surer ground in asserting that the objects of mathematics are 
vontad. Nonrov is formed from voeiv, and the whole similitude begins with the 
distinction in 507b: tas idéas voeioBar wév, opacba S ov. The division of the 
Line is based upon that; the whole upper line is vonrov; and in 511a 3 the 
third section is called vonrov without qualification (cf. 511c 6). Surely this 
is the natural way to take Glaucon’s assertion about the objects of dsavora— 
KaiTot vont@av dvTwy peta apyns (511 2). Socrates has just said that the 
dialectician does not make the drobéceis dpyai (b5), but d7oPéceis in the true 
sense. He means that the mathematician does treat them as dpyai; and 
Glaucon recalls the distinction to show that he understands the mathematician 
to deal with noetic systems which have their apyai, though they are imperfect 
because they cannot be connected with the final apy. It is the last affirma- 
tion of the main distinction between two sets of vonrda, not a denial that the 
lower set are vonrd.' 

3. To sum up: it is unnecessary to repeat from a former section (end of A) 
what the Line is not. But I suggest that no account should be accepted 
which fails to pass the following tests. Does it add to the content of the 
sections specified by Plato, and does its probability depend upon the ad- 
ditions? Does it really divide the quadripartite Line into three parts, either 

1 The contention that the third section is not vonrd in the proper sense; but we have seen that 


vontévy really seems to rest upon the idea that the last section cannot be so limited. 
forms in their relation to the Good alone are 
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openly or by imposing upon it objects which appear to give each section a 
content? Does it try, and fail, to apply the Line without additions to the 
Cave, and does the real reason for its failure to pass the other tests lie in 
the attempt to assimilate the one to the other ? 

So far, an attempt has been made to place the Line in its relation to the 
parts of the simile of Light which precede and follow it. It has been treated 
as a pure analogy, which shows the relation of the two parts of the intellectual 
education to one another. But the gravest question still remains. The whole 
simile was undertaken to illustrate how far it was possible to awaken men 
from their dreams. The rare philosopher may learn his strain, but will it pierce 
their ears ? 

Haste now, philosopher, and set him free, 
Charm the deaf serpent wisely. 


Whether the final task is vain, or whether perhaps some may be rescued and 
the community saved, an allegory must declare; for the answer depends on 


character. 


A. S. FERGUSON. 
QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, 


KINGSTON, CANADA. 


(To be concluded.) 


POSTSCRIPT.—The accidental omission of a note on p. 142 prevented me 
from recalling in the proper place that Mr. Stocks’ argument is a polemic 
against interpreting the Line as a progression, and that Dr. Shorey’s interesting 
discussion lays all the stress on method. But if the Cave is applied to the 
Line, can one avoid assimilating their content and purpose? Those who 
apply the Cave to the whole Line must show why 7 Tod 7Ariov Sivaymes, 
which is in exact antithesis to ro rod mupos @a@s and has the very ring of the 
symbolism of light, is not identical with the power exercised outside the cave, 
and how their literal interpretation of the fire as the material sun can stand. 
On their view the sun plays too mgny parts.—A. S. F. 
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GREEK COLOUR-PERCEPTION. 


No one who has read the classics with any attention can fail to have been 
struck by certain oddities in both the Greek and Latin usage of epithets 
denoting colour. How really strange their application often is may have 
escaped general notice for three reasons: partly, it may be, because custom 
has staled their surprising character—phrases such as ‘the wine-dark sea’ 
having become, so to say, ‘household words’; partly because a natural and 
on the whole commendable diffidence prevents our attributing, at least to the 
Greeks, anything that seems in the least derogatory from an artistic point of 
view; and partly because these instances of curious usage are scattered and 
so have no cumulative effect on our judgement. 

To remedy this last defect I have examined all the Greek authors from 
Homer to Xenophon, and have collected and studied all the passages in their 
works where colour epithets are used. For the sake of clearness I have 
rearranged these under colour headings in order to try and arrive at some 
principle underlying the Greek use. 

The obvious main division of the subject is into these two groups: 
(A) chromatic and (B) achromatic. The latter subdivides itself into (1) black, 
(2) white, (3) grey. 


And so (B) (1) black: 

There are three Greek words denoting black, ceAXauvds, wéXas, and Kata- 
xopns (d6pdvivos I reserve for the ‘purple’ group). To take «eXawvos first : 
Homer uses the word for blood (A 303),} waves (I 6), storms (AaiAay, A 747; 
cf. xeXarvedys of Zeus), the earth (yar, II 384), the hide of Hector’s shield 
(Z 117). Pindar calls the Colchians xeraivwy (P. 4. 212); Bacchylides does 
not use the word. Hesiod, like (and presumably in imitation of) Homer, 
applies the epithet to blood and earth (S. 172; S. 153), and Aeschylus to 
waves (Eum. 832). He also uses it of the Ethiopians (giAov, P.V. 808). 
Sophocles (who, like Aeschylus, uses the word frequently) applies it to sand 
(Ant. 590) and to weapons (Trach. 858 ; Aj. 231—so also Eur. Bacch. 628). 

HéXas is the commonest of the three ‘black’ words. Homer uses it 
175 times—it, that is, and its compounds, but excluding the verb pedaiva.? 
He applies it to much the same objects as those to which xeAauvos is applied, 
i.e. blood (E 354), land freshly ploughed (& 548), water (6 359). Besides these, 


Ships are péravvas (8 34) and wine is wéAas. Pindar’s usage of the word calls 


for no special remark. Bacchylides attributes it to clouds (3. 55), an elder- 


1 Citations refer only to typical, not to all, 2 Gladstone, ‘Colour in the Homeric Age’ 
instances, (Homer and the Homeric Age, vol. 3), p. 476. 
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tree (8. 33), an eye (16. 17), and (like Homer) to earth (12. 153). Hesiod uses 
it and its compounds (apart from peAaivw) 14 times: of earth in the Theogony 
(69), and in the Shield of hair (186), of weapons (221), of a snake’s throat (167), 
of grapes (300), and of blood (252). The issue here is a little confused, as one 
does not know how far Hesiod wishes to refer to the objects themselves and 
how far to the colour of the shield on which they are engraved. Theognis 
uses the word 8 times (of blood, clouds, earth, etc.), and once (A. 451) of iron 
rust (¢os). The second circle of fortifications at Ecbatana was, according to 
Herodotus (I. 98), wéas—there were seven circles, all of different colours; the 
passage is one of the few in which colour is mentioned by a prose-writer at all. 

The tragedians use the word commonly, and for the most part follow 
Homer, e.g. Eur. Orv. 1148, 1472, of weapons. Sophocles and Aristophanes 
apply it to foliage (Ar. Thes. 997; Soph. O.C. 482 yf werdudvrros). 

Plato, in a remarkable passage in the Timaeus (68), to. which reference 
will often be made, admits it as a colour admixture, and in later Greek it 
seems to have been the usual ‘intensive’ colour prefix, e.g. (of figs) weAdpdpacos 
(as opposed to Aevxddasos) in Athen. (3. 13); sO weAautroppupos of dark purple 
in Pollux (4. 119), etc. 

Kataxopns is scarcely a colour epithet at all. It is rather an intensive 
epithet used with such words as péAav (substantivally)—so in the Timaeus 
passage, where xataxopés yéXav is a component of xvavodv ypapa. Aristotle 
in the de coloribus (another amazing ‘locus classicus’ for colour) says (5. 5) 
that the green of young plants (zro@des) becomes, when the plants grow older, 
kKaTakopes toxupas Kal mpacoesbés. 

To sum up. Black is plainly regarded as a colour, not as an absence of 
colour. This is clearly implied by Aristotle, who says of oxotos (de color. I. 7) 
—but not of péras, etc.—od xpaua GAda otépnots dwtds. It has an existence 
as a colour specific in itself and as an intensifier of other colours. There 
seems to be no distinction between péAas and xedauvos, while xataxopys is a 
quantitative word. Surface quality of objects seems indifferent—i.e. both 
words are used of shiny and of non-shining things. 

It would of course be ludicrous to say that in their attribution of black to 
such objects as have been mentioned above the Greeks were misusing their 
words, and in this particular case it is not easy to say that the Greek usage 
differs from the English (though the theory does), because if we translate the 
words by ‘dark’ rather than by ‘black’ all difficulties disappear. Besides 
this we must remember such English usages as ‘ black men,’ ‘ black grapes,’ 
etc. Also, in a great many cases (not cited above), these words are used in a 
metaphorical sense, cf. ‘ black care.’ 


(B) (2) white. Again there are three Greek words: dpyos, Necpioes, and 
NevKos. 

Of these the first really means ‘quick-moving,’ cf. the Latin ‘ micare’ 
and its uses, and it is very difficult to disentangle the ‘bright’ or ‘white’ 
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meaning from the ‘rapid.’ Does dpyirovs=white-footed or swift-footed ?? 
dpyos is Homer’s general epithet for dogs; in this case it probably means 
‘swift.’ But what of its use with oes (VY 30)—? sleek? The confusion or 
conjunction of meanings is seen in its attribution to lightning (O 133; 
Ar. Av. 1747). 

The word Aepiocers (with its other form Aeipsos) introduces a fresh 
difficulty. Is it a colour or a sound epithet? Homer uses it of both—the 
cicada’s voice (f' 152; cf. Hes. Th. 41) and skin (N 850). Pindar applies it to 
coral (N. 7. 79) and Bacchylides to eyes (16.95). With this last use we may 
compare Suidas’ X\erpdhOarpos, which the lexicographer defines as 0 rpocnveis 
éyov tovs odOdrpouvs. Apollonius (4. 903) uses it of the voice of the Sirens, 
? =* gentle.’ 

But Aevxds is the main word. Homer uses it and its compounds (not 
counting Aevew@revos nor yet Aevxaivw) 60 times.2 Besides ordinary usages 
(e.g. snow, K 437) he applies it to the calm sea (« 94), tin (K 35), the skin 
(E 314; cf. ANevewrAevos, passim), a veil ‘white as the sun’ (& 185), barley 
(T 496), and water (VW 282). Herodotus says that the first circle of walls at 
Ecbatana is Xevxds. Pindar applies the term to corpses (N. g. 23) and (surely 
very oddly) to wreaths—which, by the way, never have a ‘green’ epithet— 
AevkwHels xdpa pvprors (I. 4. 69). With this may be compared Aristophanes’ 
AevKoTpoda pvpta (Av. 1100). It is common in Hesiod (14 times plus 2 
ANeuvKwAEvos), and generally used normally of ivory, teeth, snow, etc.; he also 
applies it to water (W. 739) and further to grapes (S. 294) and honeycombs 
(Th. 597). The melic poets imitate Homer, e.g. Theognis (A. 448) nérav tdwp 
and Simonides (frag. 21. 1) of yaAnvn. 

The tragedians seem to use it mostly in the sense of shining (cf. apyos—a 
possible analogy): e.g. Aedxaamis Aads (Aesch. Sept. 88; Soph. Ant. 106); 
rX. map (nwépa) (Aesch. Pers. 301, 386; Ag. 668; Soph. Aj. 673, 708 [gdos)). 
Aeschylus echoes Homer’s Aevxdv Bdwp (Suppl. 24), and has a curious fragment 
(116, Cressae) where the epithet is applied to mulberries. The only abnormal 
usage in Euripides is (J.A. 1054) Aevxohay yrapalor. 

This use of Aeveds for yellow objects is illustrated by Plato’s employment 
of the word as=yellow-haired (Rep. 474£), and may further be compared with 
Herodotus’ (I. 50) Aevxds ypuvods, alloyed gold (as opposed to xp. amepOos 
=unalloyed). This in turn shows the ‘ modificatory’ meaning of Aev«os, as 
when that word is used as a prefix, e.g. Nevxdxpuaos in Pliny (H.N. 37. 9), and 
AevKépvOpos and AevKdruppos in Aristotle (de color. 6. 3; Physion. 2. 4)=light 
red, light yellow. In the de coloribus Aristotle calls it a ‘simple’ colour (I. 1), 
and attributes it to water and air: earth was originally Xevxds but rapa thy 
Badny torvxpous haiverat. 

In general we may say that there is only one Greek word for ‘ white ’— 
Aevxos. It is regarded as the opposite of black, and, like it, as a definite 


1 See Boisacq, Dict. etymol. under dpyjs and 2 Gladstone, of. cit., p. 470. 
dpyés. 
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colour. Its loose use for the complexion can be paralleled by the English 
‘ pale ’—indeed, ‘ pale’ and ‘ shining’ between them cover its meaning better 
than ‘white.’ Its ‘ yellow’ use, hair, sand, etc., has been noticed, while such 
usages as that with yaAnvn are probably more than half metaphorical. More 
significant is its attribution to such a definitely colourless substance as water. 


(B) (3) grey. Again three Greek words, yAavxds, trodsds, patos. 
yAaveos is a puzzling word. Like XAevxds, etc., it seems to denote 


‘shininess’ rather than colour, hence the HomericyyAavedmis (A 206) and- 


yAaveidwv of the glaring lion (T 172; cf. Hes. S. 430). So, probably, of the 
sea (II 34, the only place in Homer; cf. Hes. Th. 440 yAaven=the sea). 
Pindar’s usage is similar, d¢is yAavcow (P. 4. 249) and ’AOnvn yAavearTis 
(N. 7.96). Bacchylides’ attribution of it to the olive (7. 51; 10. 29), on the 
other hand, is probably to be taken as denoting colour, and so, for the most 
part, are the passages in the tragedians—e.g. Sophocles of grapes (Tr. 704), of 
the olive-tree (O.C. 701); Euripides of yon (Suppl. 258). But observe Soph. 
frag. 341 of water. Herodotus (IV. 108) calls the Budini an é0vos yXavKov... 
kat truppov, by which he presumably means that they had blue eyes and yellow 
hair (cf. Tac. Germ. 4 ‘ caerulei oculi, rutilae comae’). Plato in the Timaeus 
passage gives its composition as of evavoty and Aevxov. 

In later Greek both ‘bright’ and ‘colour’ meanings lived on, e.g. 
yAaucoTis ynvn quoted in Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 1280, and Arist. de gen. anim. 
5. I. 20, where eyes are classified from light to dark coloured as yAav«a, 
YapoTa, aiywid, werava (a list curious in itself). Asa definite colour epithet 
it seems as much ‘chromatic’ as ‘achromatic,’ varying from grey proper to 
blue-grey, or blue-green, or to absolute blues and greens—e.g. used by 
Theophrastus for topaz, beryl, and emerald. 

Todos, again, combines the meaning of ‘ gleaming’ with that of colour. 
Homer uses it of hair (X 77), foam and the sea (A 350, etc.), iron (¢ 3, 81) ; 
so in Eur. Her. 758). Pindar uses it of bronze (P. 3. 48; 11. 20), Hesiod of 
‘adamant’ (?=steel) (Th. 161). Hesiod also oddly applies the epithet to 
spring (W. 477, 492); we may compare with this Theocritus’ (18. 27) 
Nevxov éap. Homer’s ‘sea’ use found many imitators (if one can call it 
imitation), e.g. Theognis (A. 10. 106), Archilochus (Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 824), 
Aristophanes (Av. 350), Sophocles (Ant. 334; Phil. 1123). Euripides uses the 
word of ai@np (Or. 1376; cf. Ap. Rhod. 3. 275 of ap). 

gatos is a lateish word, first used by Plato, who, in the Timaeus passage, 
defines it as a mixture of black and white. He goes on to say that when mixed 
with £av0ov, tuppor is the result. 

The ‘ grey’ group, then, offers the initial difficulty of a double usage, the 
reference being sometimes to the reflexion of light in the sense of ‘ brightness,’ 
‘gleamingness,’ and sometimes to colour. A further ambiguity is introduced 
by the confusion between chromatic and achromatic, though yAav«os seems to 
incline to the former, 7odvos to the latter, meaning. 
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In order to simplify the chromatic group I propose to subdivide it, rather 
arbitrarily, into four sub-groups: (1) a yellow-orange-brown, (2) a red, (3) a 
purple-blue, (4) a green group. I say ‘arbitrarily’ because, as will be seen, 
the divisions between these groups are shadowy, and it is often difficult to say 
into which of them some particular colour epithet should go. 


So, then, (A) (1) the yellow-orange-brown group. 

Here we have six words or types of word, ai@wv, xpoxwrtds, EavOos, EovOos, 
Tupaos, cavdapaKwwos. 

ai0wy: again a word of uncertain signification. Homer uses it of beasts 
and birds, of horses (B 839—in © 185 it is the name of one of Hector’s 
horses, ‘ Sorrel’), of bulls (II 488), of eagles (O 690), of cattle (o 372), of lions 
(K 23; cf. Tyrt. rz. 1). But what in this connexion does it mean? Tawny, 
fierce, or fierce-eyed? Ameis (on o 372) thinks ‘fierce,’ but certainly 
Bacchylides took it as tawny, for he uses it (5. 124) of a hide. It is also 
used of metals, where it clearly means ‘ flashing,’ e.g. of iron (a 184; Hes. 
W. 743), of bronze (I 123; Bacchyl. 12. 50). Such phrases as Aeschylus’ 
aidwv Anpa (Septem 448) are of course metaphorical, but A/@iomes looks like 
the ‘ dusky’ or ‘ smoky’ men. 

xkpoxwtTos= yellow. Of all colour epithets this is the least ambiguous in 
meaning and usage. Besides Homer’s obvious (and I do mot mean therefore 
not beautiful) xpoxomemdos ws (O 1), we have the word generally used of 
clothes—so twice in Hesiod and commonly in Aristophanes. Galen’s xpdoxos 
ov = yolk, again, requires no comment. There is only one oddity: Aeschylus’ 
(Ag. 1121) xpoxoBadns orayewv of blood. Sidgwick explains it as ‘ pale with 
fear.’ 

Fovfes and £avos, etymologically the same word (see Boisacq), may be 
taken together. Homer and Pindar only use the latter form (though Hom. 
hym. Diosc. 13 has £ov@y mwrépvé), and then chiefly of hair, e.g. Achilles’ (A 197), 
Menelaos’ (0 133). Bacchylides uses it thus (?=auburn hair) 6 times. 
Homer also uses it of horses (A 680). Later the sphere of its attribution is 
considerably extended. Bacchylides (13. 4) calls ‘flame’ £av@0s (cf. Arist. 
de color. where wip is £avOov), and also has a £av@odepxns snake (8. 12). 
Simonides (57) uses it of honey, Aeschylus (Pers. 617) of éXaia, Sophocles 
(frag. 257) of wine. Of the colour theorists Plato (loc. cit.) defines it as a 
mixture of épv@pdov and Aevxor, while Aristotle calls it the typical colour ot the 
flowers of laurel and ivy (de color. 5. 25) and of apples (5. 26), and mentions it 
as one of the colours of the rainbow? (Met. 3. 2. 4, 5). 

A comparison of the usages of favf0os and £ov@os brings to light the 
curious fact that the latter seems to be confined to winged creatures, e.g. 


1 Gladstone (Juv, Mund., p. 540) pointed out ‘stripiness’ than to its colour. Iris, too, has no 
that in Homer there was only one reference to colour epithet; she is only ‘ golden-winged ’ 
the rainbow, and then (A 27) it was rather toits (6 398). 
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Bacchyl. 5. 17 of eagles, Ar. Av. 214 and Aesch. Ag. 1142 of nightingales, 
Eur. J.T. 635 of bees. | 

muppés (arupcos) is not found in Homer. Herodotus, as we have seen, 
calls the Budini mupcoi=yellow (? red) haired, with which we may compare 
Hippocrates’ remark, 7. Td yévos TO YevOixov dia TO Wiyos (de aer. 20). Its 
most general use is as a colour epithet for hair, e.g. Solon’s mupporpE and 
Ilvppias, a (?) red-haired Thracian slave as opposed to the darker (? auburn) 
haired Zav@ias (Ar. Ran. 730). Aeschylus (frag. 110) applies it to a lion; 
Hippocrates and Galen to the yolk of an egg; Moschus (2. 70) to a rose. 
The word mrvppiay is used by Heliodorus (Aeth. 3. 5) for ‘to blush,’ and so 
possibly in Ar. Ranae 308, though in this passage the reference is more 
likely to ‘ ordure,’ for which wvppos was the usual colour epithet (e.g. Ar. 
Eccl. 329, Equit. g00). Plato says it is a mixture of £av@ov and davcov, and 
Aristotle (de color. 4. 2) says that the sea stains things muppa. 

cavoapaxivos (=red sulphide of arsenic) is used by Herodotus (loc. cit.) as 
the colour of the fifth circle of Ecbatana’s walls. 

Taking the group as a whole, we cannot fail to observe a very loose usage 
of all the terms except the second and the (rare) fourth. Depth of colour 
seems to be distinguished rather than quality of colour, ai@wv and muppos 
seeming to come as a mean between the lighter «poxwros and the darker 
EavOcs and EovGos. 


(A) (2) The red group comprises seven words: dadoivos, épvOpds, pirtos, 
Tophupeos, podcets, howvixoess, olvwy. 

dadpowos, which is, of course, only another form of dotvixds (da- being the 
intensive prefix), is another dubiously-colour epithet. Its Homeric substan- 
tives are dépua Aeovtos (I 23; cf. Eur. Alc. 581), Spadewv (B 308), and Odes 
=? jackals (A 474). Hesiod (S. 159) applies the term to blood; Aeschylus 
and Pindar to eagles (P.V. 102 and N. 3. 142); the hymn to Pan (1. 23) toa 
lynx skin. Its general meaning seems to be ‘bloody,’ and not (blood) red 
at all. 

pow- (i.e. pownes, horvixoesrs, Poivios, etc.—there are many forms and many 
compounds) is used by Homer always either as=bloody or dyed blood-red 
(e.g. V 717 of weals; K 133 of a cloak; A 141, where the dye is compared toa 
blood stain) except once, where it is the colour epithet of a horse (VW 454). 
Remarkable usages in Pindar are dowixooteporras Zevs (Ol. 9. 6; cf. Horace’s 
‘rubente dextra’), powsxorela of Demeter (Ol.6.94; so of Hecate, Pacan 2. 77, 
in this case probably metaphorically), of bulls (P. 4. 205), of roses (J. 4. 18). 
Commonly of flowers in general, dyes, flame (P. 1. 24), etc. Bacchylides 
uses it of oxen (10. 105), flame (17. 56; cf. Eur. Troad. 815), and, of course, 
blood (12. 164). Aeschylus (frag. 192) uses it (and épv@pos) of the floor of the 
Red Sea; Euripides of blushing (Phoen. 1487). Aristophanes applies the 
epithet to the flamingo (Av. 272) and to the red-dyed Spartan cloaks. Aristotle 
in the de color. (2. 2) uses it of smoky flame and of red-hot coals. 
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There can be no doubt that these words, as opposed to dadoivos, did 
develop a purely colour meaning. 

épvOpes is used by Homer of blood (K 484), of bronze (I 365; here so 
only, elsewhere yadxos is aifow, etc., not épvOpos), and of wine (4 208; cf., by 
analogy, of nectar, e 93). Gladstone (p. 472) notes that though Homer 
mentions wine 140 times, and then usually with some epithet, that epithet is 
only 10 times a colour one—é€pv@pos, péras, aldo. Archilochus, like Homer, 
calls wine épv@pos (4. 3), while Aeschylus applies the epithet to blood 
(Eum. 265). wtmepvOpidv seems to be the normal word for ‘to blush’ (e.g. 
Ar. Plut. 702). Aristotle, in an interesting passage in the Rhetoric (3. 2. 13), 
criticizes épv0poddxtuXos as unpoetical. 

pirtos (like cavdapaxn) is a chemical which has given birth to some colour 
adjectives. Homer’s ships are some of them smuATo7mapnos (B 637), others are 
howtxotrapnos (X 124), while some mentioned by Herodotus (III. 57) are épuv@pos. 
It is really impossible to say whether a real colour distinction is being made 
by the use of these three words or not. Another compound is Aeschylus’ 
pirtompertos Of mulberries in the fragment from the Cressae (116) quoted 
above. 

jopdupeos is very puzzling. Besides using it very commonly of dyed 
objects, Homer applies the term to clouds (P 551), to the rainbow (P 547), and 
to blood (P 361); but his main attribution of the epithet is to the sea or to 
water in general (e.g. ® 326), apparently when in motion (cf. Lat. ‘purpurasco’). 
This use is so common that instances need not be cited, nor is it only to 
be found in Homer. Bacchylides (8. 39) calls the Asopus zropdupodivas ; 
Simonides, Aeschylus (Supfl. 529), and Euripides (often, e.g. Hipp. 744) apply 
the term to the sea; Aristotle (de color. 2. 4) says that the sea is tropdupeos 
Stay Ta Kvipata petewpilopueva KaTa THY éyxKNow oKiacOy. Like dapyos and 
other words, mopdipeos seems to have half a colour and half a motional 
signification. Hence mopdvpw! to surge, of waves (= 16), and the meta- 
phorical xpadin wopdupe of 5 427, with which use may be compared that 
of the tragic caryaivo. 

poddoes is used by Homer as an epithet of éAavoy (VY 186), but the meaning 
here is probably ‘fragrant,’ not ‘rosy’ in the sense of ‘ rose-coloured.’ 
pododaxturos needs no comment. 

olvovr. It is difficult to see how this word can mean anything but ‘ wine- 
coloured.’ Its usage in Homer is confined to (1) the sea (e 132, etc.) and 
(2) cattle (N 703, etc.). Sophocles uses the form otvay—or oivw7ros, the text 
is uncertain—of ivy (O.C. 674); and Euripides applies oiywmos to a snake 
(I.T. 1245) and to the cheeks (Bacch. 439; ‘no blanching of the wine-red 
cheek,’ Professor Murray translates). According to Aristotle (de color. 2. 8) 
the colour implied by the epithet is a combination of jepoedets avyat with 
unmixed, shiny black. He cites grapes as an instance. 


1 Boisacq doubts the connexion of rop¢vpa (for which he suggests a Semitic origin) and ropgipw. 
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(A) (3) The purple-blue group: ddAoupyos, to-, kvav-, dppvivos. 

dXovpyos must mean originally ‘sea-coloured.’ Aeschylus is the first 
Greek writer to use it—Ag. 946, ddovpyis=royal (sea) purple garment. The 
theorists are interesting on this colour: Plato (in the Timaeus passage) says it 
is a mixture of épv@pov with péArav and Aev«or, and Aristotle (de color. 2. 3) calls 
it dowixeoy plus black. Grapes, he says (2. 8), ripen from oiywmov to aXoupyov. 
In a passage of the Meteorologica (3. 2. 4) Aristotle gives us the four colours of 
the rainbow, gdowxodv, EavOov, tpdowov, and adovpyov, where, just as £avGov 
covers the orange and yellow, so addovpyov must cover blue and indigo. 

io-. In Homer three objects are doevdns and the like: the sea (A 298), 
iron (V 850; ? a confusion with ids, and means ‘ rusty’), and the wool of the 
Cyclops’ sheep (¢ 426). Pindar is fond of to- compounds as epithets for hair— 
e.g. tomAoxos (Ol. 6. 30; P. 1. 1), toBoorpuxos (Ol. 6. 50; I. 7. 33); so also 
Bacchylides (8. 71, etc). It would be beside the point to inquire what Pindar 
and his imitators meant by the famous toorégavos as an epithet for Athens, 
but that it may mean ‘girt by the “ violet-coloured ” sea’ is made clear, not 
only by A 298, but also by Hesiod’s toedéa mrovtov (Th. 833). Both Hesiod 
(Th. 3) and Theocritus (16. 62) use the epithet for fresh water also. That 
io- compounds can qualify the eye we see from Hesychius’ éoyAnvos and 
Bacchylides’ ioBAédapos (18. 5, etc.). 

xvav-. This is, perhaps, the most puzzling of all, and the uncertainty that 
shrouds the nature of the Homeric «vavos makes it no easier. The following 
are among the objects called «vdveos by Homer: hair, very frequently, human 
and divine, on the face (e.g. 2 176) or on the head; sand (u 243); eyes (u 60— 
for presumably xvavay, of Amphitrite, means blue-eyed; cf. Hom. hymn. 
Dionys. 15); clouds (T 418, etc.); painted ships (O 693). Besides this we 
have «. as the colour of mourning (0 94), «. of a bull (Hom. hymn. Herm. 194), 
and the mysterious xvdvear dddayyes Of A 282, which is presumably meta- 
phorical (cf. II 66, «. vépos of the Trojan host). Most of these Homeric 
usages can be paralleled: hair from Bacchylides (5. 33, etc.) and Euripides 
(Phoen. 308); eyes from Hesiod (S. 7) and from Aeschylus (xcvavoiv dépypa 
dpaxovtos, Pers. 81); clouds from Hesiod (Th. 745) and Bacchylides (12. 64). 
The following, again, are surprising attributions: a thicket, in Pindar’s famous 
hdxpas vuTo Kvavéas of Ol. 6. 40; the earth (Pindar, frag. 87,1. 5). In this 
last passage the gods in Olympus are said to call Delos tndédarov xvavéas 
xGoves aotpov. I cannot refrain from quoting the words of Professor Wila- 
mowitz (Sappho und Simonides, p. 131), cited by Dr. Sandys in his Loeb edition 
of Pindar (p. 561): ‘ Wie grossartig ist die Vorstellung, dass die Erde fiir den 
Blick der Gotter eine blaue Flache ist, wie ihr Himmel fiir uns, auf dem ihnen 
dann Delos, so klein sie ist, als ein heller Stern lieblich aufleuchtet.’ But the 
argument that the earth looked xvdveos to the gods because the heaven looked 
xudveos to the Greeks is vitiated by the fact—and it is a very odd and 
significant fact—that the Greeks did not consider the sky as xvdveos, or at 
least they never called it so. If it is strange that, with the single 
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exception’ of Bacchylides 12. 124, no writer before Euripides calls the sea 
xvaveos, it is still stranger that Synesius seems to supply the earliest instance 
of this epithet’s being definitely applied to the sky. It is true that Aristotle 
(de color. 3. 16) says of anp that év Baber Oewpovpevos it is evavoetdns. 

For the rest, Simonides’ use of «. for a swallow (frag. 57) is as happy as 
Hesiod’s for the (?) Ethiopians (W.) is not. 

Still more confusing are the philosophers: Plato says Xaumrpo@... AevKdy 
EvvehOov Kat és wédXav Kataxopes éuTrecov Kvavody ypaua atrotedeitat. Demo- 
critus, quoted by Theophrastus, says xvavody comes é& icdtidos (woad) kai 
mupwoovs (? a shiny blue). Aristotle (de color. 5. 16) says that grapes pass 
from gowixot to oivywroi, and finally become xvavoedeis ; so, too, poppy juice 
and olive lees are at first Neves, then gdowixods, and lastly, by the addition of 
pérav, xvavoedns (5. 22). Still stranger is his mwow@des Edados (? the lichen- 
covered floor of a cave), which turns gowxodv and then pédrav cai xcvavoedés. 

opdrvivos. A comparatively rare word occupying the borderland between 
the purple and black. Xenophon, in one of the only passages in which he 
mentions colour at all (Cyr. 8. 3. 3), uses it of dyed cloth, classing the shade 
as between zropdupis and dowxis. Athenaeus (12. 50) uses it of the midnight 
sky. Plato and Aristotle are very obscure on the subject. According to the 
former—in the Timaeus—épv@pov when mixed with black and white becomes 
adXoupyov, but when the colours are burned as well as mixed, and the black is 
more thoroughly admixed, the result is dppvevor (Jowett translates it ‘ umber’). 
Aristotle (de color. 2. 4, 5) defines aXoupyov as péXavy and oxepov dati piyvi- 
uevov, and says that when ddovpyor has less das the result is fodepov, dv 


Kandovow dpdvivov. 


(A) (4) Green group: mpdouvos, xAwpds, wyYpos. 

apacwwov, leek green (1rpdcov=a leek), is in general a late word, though 
Plato (Timaeus 68) uses it, and, very oddly, explains it as a mixture of uppop 
and pédav. Still stranger is Democritus (in Theophrastus), who says of it 
éx tophupod xal iodtidos, 7 éx yAwpod Kal Topdupoedods. Aristotle, on the 
other hand, is more in accord with modern ideas on the subject. In the 
Meteorologica, as we have seen, he gives it as a part (green) of the rainbow, and 
in the de coloribus (5. 5) he applies it to foliage that has passed the zro@des 
(i.e. light spring green) stage. 

¥Awpds is a confusing word, for, over and above its colour signification, it 
often means no more than ‘fresh ’—so aiwa (Eur. Hec. 124)—and often, again, 
simply ‘ pale’; so metaphorically of, e.g., déos (H 479, etc.). Homer’s use of 
xAwpos for the Cyclops’ club is about on the line between the metaphorical 
and the ‘colour’ meanings. Definitely ‘colour’ is its use with pares, shrubs 
(7 47), that with pérc (« 234; A 631) might be either. In the Batracho- 
myomachia it is applied to leeks (54) and beans (124), and in the hymn to 


1 Simonides uses it once of water (frag. 23). 
M 
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Apollo (45) to a mountain. Whether Homer’s yAepznis of the nightingale’ 
(cf. Simonides, frag. 73) means ‘green’ or ‘living in green foliage’ it Is 
impossible to say. Besides instances in which it clearly means ‘ fresh,’ Pindar 
uses it of the pine-tree (frag. 166b). Bacchylides applies (5. 172) the strange 
epithet yAwpavynv to Deianeira. The only other two attributions worthy of 
notice are those by Hesiod (S. 231) and Sophocles (Aj. 1064) respectively to 
addpas and yapabos. 

@ypos, again, has a ‘non-colour’ meaning, viz. ‘ pale’—e.g. wypos, pallor 
(T 35), @ypav (AX 529; cf. the common Aristophanic verb wypav). But it is 
used of some green colour, as, for instance, in the Batrachomyomaclia (81), 
where it is applied to the body of a frog. The Timaecus passage says it is 
a mixture of Xeveov and ~avOov. This, joined to Aristotle’s (Hist. au. 6. 2. 1) 
TO wxpov Tod wod for the yolk, looks as though it sometimes meant yellow 
as well as green. | 

From all this the following considerations seem to me to emerge : 

(1) That many objects which do not, as we should think, vary much in 
colour in their different manifestations receive many different colour epithets— 
e.g. blood is xedatves, perds, howsxovs, épvOpds, and mopdvpods; sand is 
KeAaLVOS, AeUKCS, KUdVEOS, aNd yAwpcs; an egg-yolk is Kpoxwtos, muppos, and 
WX POS. 

(2) That many colour epithets are not purely colour epithets at all, but 
have another meaning, and that meaning often not even visional. 

(3) That what seems to have caught the eye and arrested the attention 
of the Greeks is not so much the qualitative as the quantitative difference 
between colours. Black and white are ‘colours,’ and colours are accounted 
as shades between these extremes. It follows from this that no real distinction 
is made between chromatic and achromatic; for it is lustre or superficial effect 
that struck the Greeks and not what we call colour or tint. This is more or 
less natural in a country where the light is brilliant. 

The conclusion seems to me to be irresistible, and it is that the Greeks’ 
colour terminology is frankly defective as compared with that of the moderns. 
This may come from one of two causes: either that the Greeks were definitely 
colour blind, or at least that colours made a much less vivid impression upon 
their senses (which might account for their painting of statues); or, as I think 
is more likely, that they felt little interest in the qualitative differences of 
decomposed and partially absorbed light. 

MAURICE PLATNAUER. 
1 See Jebb’s appendix (p. 473) in his edition =fresh and young. 


of Bacchylides. He concludes that the word 
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SAPPHO, BOOK I.: THE NEREJD ODE. 


SINCE the poem of Sappho, which was first published as No. 7 of the 
Oxyrhynchus series, has been the object of a good deal of attention and 
ingenuity (some of it frivolous), it is perhaps not too early to publish a number 
of new readings, the result of repeated examinations of the papyrus (now 
P. 739 in the British Museum), that may provide a surer foundation for future 
attempts at reconstruction. I have submitted my suggestions to Professor 


_ Hunt, who does not reject them (though in fairness it must be added that he 


has not re-examined the original), and I have to thank him and Mr. H. I. Bell, 
of the Department of MSS., for the readiness of their help whenever and under 
whatever form I made appeal to it. But, of course, neither of them is in any 
way committed to any of my readings or deductions. In order to save space, 
since the poem is now tolerably well known, I adopt the course of giving a 
text and then commenting on the points where I believe I have something 
to say: 
Kumpe cai] Nnpnidec, dBAadBa[v poe 
Tov Kact|yvnrov dete Tuid’ ixecOal[e, 
ckacca F jot Ovpwr xe Oérne yévecBar 
mavTa TE |écOny, 4 
occa O€ mploc’ auB8pote tavta rdcale, 
wc hiroic|e Foice yapav yévecOas 
i. be’ & €]xOpoice, yévorto 8 dup 
es pe |ndecc. 8 
Tav Kacy |ynrav 5é Oérot wroncOat 
|ripac, [ov]iav bé Avypav 
jorouce [la ]pou” axedav 
|. va 12 
|¥’ eicaio[y] To x’ ey xpar 
JAerray|. - jae roditav 
]Ar@c|. . .Junwe &’ adr’ ov 
|«pol[. ?] 16 
eee j.¢ 
|. -L. Jv, cd [8é,] Kuz[p.,] pel . |va 
Ocul évla naxav 
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Editio princeps: P. Oxy. I. 7 (1898), cuius sunt supplementa alii non 
ascripta. 


1 Kvmpe xai] Earle secundum Smyth [ pot Diels, W-M. 2 rvid 

TOV | Diels, W-M. 3 @Oupo Oehn 4 wavta] Jurenka 5 [« Diels 6 
@C | ed. pr. «ai ] Diels, quod nimis longum 8: yyrora ] ed. pr. 
5y morta | Jurenka pete ] Dielsio ascribit Leper. c, credo, recentius 
additum 10 éupopov] W-M. [ov] ed. pr. 12 |w ed. pr.; dubium, sicut y, 7. 
13 Littera prima dubia; X, credo, ueri simillimum. toxeyypo Fortasse 70 «av 
(Sitzler xnv) ypae 14d’ én’ ay[rai lac ed. pr., sed spatium tribus litteris uix 
sufficit 16 dca walxpw ed. pr. 17 |ot, jet, jcc, J@c legi possunt 18 In initio 
jonv Bell, ego haesito. vy ueri simillimum, sed et ae legere possis 19 [év] 
ed. pr. 


In l. 1 two particular considerations make Kuzpz «ai very probable. The 
first is that, if all the appeals are addressed to the Nereids alone, they are 
asked to take action in matters which seem to lie quite out of their competence; 
the second, that in 1. 18 «vu is, I believe, certain—there is a spot of ink not 
visible in the facsimile irreconcilable with A—and «v7 highly probable. It is 
true that pe[.]va suggests nothing but épéuva (so ed. pr.) (€peuva) or epevva, 
and that there is room for no more than two letters between the 7 and the p; 
but I imagine there is no particular improbability in the hypothesis that 
Kurpe, épéuva was written Kump’ épéuva, and, if this was not so, épéuva rather 
than Kup: must be bettered. 

In addition to these two particular considerations, there is the general 
consideration that Sappho was very apt to appeal to Kypris, and that here the 
appeal would be very much to the point. 

In 1. 3 For is not at all certain (for instance, v might, I believe, be read), 
but it is quite possible and I think more probable than o. 

In |. 6 the papyrus has yevecOar. The apparent accent on the second ¢ is 
due to a fibre which has sprung up, carrying ink from the e. 

In 1. 8 there are two ways in which pydec (if that is right) may be 
interpreted, neither, so far as I know, hitherto suggested, and both, I believe, 
more probable than those usually offered. The simpler is to read pnxere 
(which Leper, Commentationes Ntkitinianae, pp. 160-6, erroneously ascribes to 
Diels), and suppose that Sappho prays that they shall make no more enemies; 
the other is to supply a masculine noun at the beginning of 1. 7 and read 
pntmota with the first editors, thus making Sappho pray that no such 
disagreeable as is to fall to their enemies shall ever fall to them; but I can 
think of no suitable masculine noun. 

In 1. 13 any letter ending in a straight downstroke would almost certainly 


have left different traces of itself from what are now visible. These suggest a . 


letter ending in a sloping stroke drawn downwards from left to right, that is , 
not, in this hand, a, and probably not « or y, which should have left vestiges 
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of their upper right-hand strokes as well. As to xeyypw:, we do not know 
enough of this writer to say whether he might have written «’ éy for xdy 
(i.e. eat év), and though «dy (i.e. cai év) may be thought more likely here than 
«’ éy (i.e. xe év), the restoration of this part is too uncertain to make it safe to 
alter the text. 

In I. 14 Aai seems to me too long for the lacuna, but I can suggest 
nothing in its place. 

In 1. 15 adev7 has held its ground since 1808, but all the same it is, as 
Professor Hunt agrees, an erroneous reading. Of the reading AXac, the first 
letter is almost certain, the next two certain, the last very probable. ddAdAwc 
or a’ ’ wc suggest themselves and perhaps écvvnxe, a form quoted for Alcaeus, 
but I am very far from wishing to pretend to restore a line of which about half 
has perished, particularly since 8 adr’ again is ambiguous, and may stand for 
either d¢ ade or 57 atte, usually written dydre. 

Of 1. 18 I cannot read the beginning ; of the rest I have already spoken. 

E. LOBEL. 


THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


IEPA PEZEIN. 


Mr. Mutvany in the Journal of Philology, XXV. 136, in discussing the meanings 
of iepdos, and trying to find something which might be a link between the uses of the 
word in the sense of ‘ strong’ and ‘sacred,’ finds it in the phrase iepa pefeev, which he 
would translate ‘to act strenuously in a god’s service.’ But his argument may be 
strengthened by the translation, to which the analysis of ancient religion points, ‘ to 
act strongly upon’; ‘to put pressure upon,’ as we should say. Both é¢pdew and 
pefeyv are used with a dative of the person, as well as with an accusative, in the 
Homeric poems. And with this sense we might well align tepds exarouBas. 


J. U. Powe Lt. 


EPPE KAKH TAHNH. @® 164. 


Mr. Acar in Homerica, Preface ix., has suggested that xaxj. yAjvye was the 
original reading, ‘ Be off with the evil eye upon you.’ I have searched, but in vain, 
for any formula of imprecation corresponding to the formula of blessing, rixayaOy, 
though I should like to see it in xaxje tvxqe of the Treacherous Hound in Agamem- 
non 1230. Mr. T. C. Snow, objecting to Mr. Agar’s alterations of the Homeric text, 
once suggested to me that we should rather retain the vocative, and translate it, ‘ Be 
off, evil eye.’ Others also may have thought of this, but it does not appear to have 
got into print. 

J. U. Powe tt. 


St. Joun’s COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 








SOME EMENDATIONS IN THE FRAGMENTS OF 
THEOPHRASTVS. 


WHILE translating the pseudo-Aristotelian Problems for the Oxford trans- 
lation of Aristotle, I have frequently found it necessary to refer to the:Frag- 
ments of Theophrastus (as collected by F. Wimmer in Vol. III. of the Teubner 
text), which are obviously the source of many of the Problems, in particular in 
books II., V., XX., XXIV., and XXVI. The condition of the text of both the 
Problems and the Fragments of Theophrastus leaves much to be desired, but 
considerable improvements are possible in those passages where the compiler of 
the Problems is adapting or copying from Theophrastus. 

Bekker’s text of the Problems in the Berlin Aristotle makes no use of the 
parallel passages in Theophrastus; but since the footnotes which will 
accompany the translation of the Problems will record those passages where it 
is possible to improve the text by reference to Theophrastus, it is unnecessary 
to detail them here. On the other hand, considerable use has been made, 
especially by I. G. Schneider, of the Problems for the emendation of 
Theophrastus ; but there appear to be a few passages where further improve- 
ments are possible. : 

Before giving a list of the proposed emendations it may be well to contrast 
side by side three typical passages from Theophrastus and the Problems in 
order to show, firstly, that the compiler of the latter clearly copies from the 
former, and, secondly, how the two authors can be used to correct one another. 


[Aristotle,] Problems XXVI. 48. 
945b 10-14 (Bekker). 


(a) Theophrastus, Frag. V. (de uentis), 


$$ 19, 20 (Wimmer, p. IoT). 
b / 4 \ > , \ > b >\ \ > , > / / 
aOpows pev yap éxTimtovea Kal our- arr’ é€av péev abpows éeutritmrn, Kater 


\ " > A A > / 6 , > \ \ > \ fel / e \ 
eynsS avuT@® TH adievte Cepun . avTo TO agduey Gepun ... woTEep Kal 


\ fa) rn 
Tapaderypa O€ ikavov TO ék TOV aTO- él TOU TwWpaToS. 


> 
paTwv adiépevov. 


Here in the passage from the Problems we must read éxrimrn, xal avT@ TO 
agcévtt Oepun ; and orouatos for cwparos. 


[ Aristotle, ] Problems XXVI. 25. 


(b) 2b. § 36 (Wimmer, p. 107). 942b 23 (Bekker). 


\ / / ” 
ére S€ TO emi TédXer peyioTous Elvat, dua ti éml réder avepor péyroror; 


\ \ a \ / sd aA of eo > , ? , %~ / 
Kal yap TOUTO KoWov THeiocw* Otay % OTL Grav abpoo éExTvEevowour, OdjLyOV 
b A 
yap abpoov é€umvevowor puxpov yiryverat TO Oepyov; 


TO NOLTOV. 
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Here in the passage from Theophrastus we must read d@poos for aOpdor, 
and éxmvevowor (‘ expend themselves,’ a very common meaning in the Problems) 
for éumvevowor; and in the passage from the Problems Xovrov for the meaning- 


less Geppov. 


(c) 4b. § 56 (Wimmer, p. IT3). 


(The words in brackets are restored from the 
Problems.) 


olov BapuTepoy év Tois voTiois EXovoLW 
<oi> avOpwrot Kai ddvvatwrepor * 
aitvov S€ Otte EE <COXLyoU> TOAD Uypov 
yivetat diarnxopevov d1a TV adéav > 
kal advti Kxovdov mvevpatos wvypoTns 
Bupeia. 


: An ” > , Ta \ .. # 
év Tots apOpots eoti* <Ctadta 5€é avierat 


” » # \ > \ \ f 
éTe O 1) wev toyds Kai Svvaps 


UTO TOV voTiwy* TO yap YALaxpoV éV 
va) ¥ \ 
Tois apOpots Temnyos pev KwAVEL> 
A e a) e \ \ / > 
kiwelaBat nuas, vypov dé Aiav ov ouDp- 


teivec Gat. 


[Aristotle,] Problems I. 24. 
862a 27-34 (Bekker). 


\ / > a , / 
dia Ti év Tots voTtiows BapuTepov 
»” \ > , e yy 
€yovot Kai advvatwtepor ot avOpwrot ; 
Hh Ste eE Grlyou moAD Uypov yiverat 
/ \ \ , , ‘ > 
StaTnkopevov Sia THY adréav, Kal EK 
/ A e \ , yv \ 
mvevpaTtos Kovpov wvypov Bap ; ére de 
e , e “ > a yy > 4 
» Suvamis nuav év tois apOpos éoti, 
fal a , 
TavTa O€ avietat vUTO TMV voTior. 
(Snrodar S5€ of Wodhor TaY KEKOdAN- 
/ \ \ \ ’ aA ” 
Hévov.) TO yap yAtoxXpav ev ToS ap- 
Opows temnyos pev xivetcOar Kwrdvet 


e la) ¢ \ \ , x , 
mas, Uypov S€ Aiav Ov ouvTeiver Gat. 


Here in the last line of the passage of Theophrastus we must certainly 
emend ov to dv as in the passage of the Problems (‘ whereas, if it is too moist, 
it prevents us from exerting ourselves’). 

These three passages will be sufficient to show the dependence of the 
Problems on Theophrastus and the way in which the two authors can be used 
to emend one another. 

The following is a list of proposed emendations in Wimmer’s text of 
Theophrastus suggested by the parallel passages in the Problems: 

Theophrastus, Frag. V. (de wentis), § 8 (Wimmer, p. 97), for thy A’yuttov 
<Tiv> mpos OddXattav, read <(ta> pods Odratrav, cp. below «xoiAn Ta 
xkatw % Aiyumros and | Aristotle] 945a 20. 

tb. § 36 (Wimmer, p. 107), for dOpdov éumrvedowow read aPpoot éxrvevowst 
from [Aristotle] 942b 24 (see above). 

ib. § 40 (Wimmer, p. 108), ov yap @omep Evy. . 
ad’ iypod BeBnkévac éd’ oparh 61a TodTO Kal reids éote Should be emended from 
[Aristotle] 946a 24 ov yap womep ev yn <bmopéver tHv UAnr*> (‘meet with 
resistance from the matter’), dAAd wAavatrat dia TO dd’ bypod BeBnxévar, Kai 
omaros dua TOUTO Kal AElOS eoTt. 

ib. § 48 (Wimmer, p. 110), 8:a rodro Kai éav AGBn wréovta Adrov avEepor, 
for AXd8n we should probably read xataddBy from [Aristotle] 942b 12, which 
gives a better sense. : 

ib. § 49 [Wimmer, p. 111], «ai <CrrodAds> 0 Kwovpevos anp ovdév EdaTTov 7 
pe?’ auépav should read Kai <7roAds> oO Kiwwotpevos anp <Kal> ovdev éXatTov 


. avAXrAa TAavaTat 61a TO 


1 We should perhaps read efAnv ‘ the sun’s warmth,’ since Y* reads tn». 
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x.T.X. as in [Aristotle] 941a 34, @oTe Todds KiweiTat Oo anp Kal ovOev éXdaTTwY 
K.T.X. 

tb. § 56 (Wimmer, p. 113), read dypov Sé Aiav dv (for ov) from [Aristotle] 
862a 33 (see above). 

1b. § 57 (Wimmer, p. 113), read dypornta yap év tois cwHpyact <Kai> 
Gepunv adrorpiav éutrovover from [Aristotle] 862a 18. 

1b. § 60 (Wimmer, p. 114), for ws dro rrovTov read GAN’ amo trovtov from 
[Aristotle] 947a 8. 

Fragment VII. (de lassitudine), § 10 (Wimmer, p. 133), Sea tHv Kivnow 
<émiom@ow oi wnpot> wadrror, we should probably supply cvo7dow instead of 
éemtom@aot from [Aristotle] 883b 16. 

1b. § 12 (Wimmer, p. 133), for T@ émeTimtey TO c@pya we should read 
T® é€TiTimTey <KadtTw > To o@pa from [Aristotle] 883a 37 to complete the 
sense. 

1b. § 15 (Wimmer, p. 134), 7oAA 8’ 7) Guveyns Kai opoia, the MSS. here 
read pia, which Wimmer has changed to opoia; pia, however, is read in 
[Aristotle] 880b 18, and should certainly be retained here. In the second half 
of the same section the quotation in [ Aristotle] 880b 24 ff. shows that the text 
of Theophrastus is incomplete, and we should read éray 8 7 Bpayeta dia pév 
TO TAOS THS KUWHTEwWS <ev Tois émiTrédols> ov yivetat KOTTOS, <Cév b€ TOIS 
avavrecw > b1a TO THY peTAaBoANnY ioxyupay éivat K.T.r. 

Fragment IX. (de sudore), § 13 (Wimmer, p. 142). We should probably 
read €dxn éxgvovar for the colourless éyover, from [ Aristotle] 883b 26. 

ib. 37 (Wimmer, p. 148), d1a To €XdTTw pév eivar Wate Enpavar TrEiw Sé THs 
éubvtrou Kal mpovtapyovons, read éAdtTwy ... wAeiwv from [Aristotle] 86ga 11, 
where Bekker’s emendation is necessary to the sense; we must also insert 
<> before wore to complete the sense. 


E. S. FORSTER. 


THE UNIVERSITY, 
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THE SCIPIONIC INSCRIPTIONS. 


HISTORIANS and grammarians, palaeographers, and epigraphers have long 
employed the Scipionic inscriptions as providing accurate data for the period 
of about 200 B.c. A recent article, however, appearing in this journal, written 
by the distinguished grammarian, Professor Fay, just before his untimely 
death, questions the authenticity of these inscriptions, chiefly on grammatical 
grounds. ‘The inscriptions are so important that it might be well to consider 
carefully the validity of such arguments in the light of other evidence before 
we surrender these landmarks of republican history and language. 

The two inscriptions read as follows: ‘ 


Dessau, I.L.S. no. 1; Diehl, Alil. Inschr. 458. 


Cornelius Lucius Scipio Barbatus, 

Gnaiuod patre prognatus fortis uir sapiensque, 
Quoius forma uirtutei parisuma fuit, 

Consol, censor, aidilis quei fuit apud uos, 
Taurasia Cisauno Samnio cepit, 

Subigit omne Loucanam opsidesque abdoucit. 


Dessau, I.L.S. no. 3; Diehl, 460. 


Honc oino ploirume cosentiont R[omai| 
Duonoro optumo fuise uiro, 

Luciom Scipione; filios Barbati, 

Consol, censor, aidilis hic fuet a[pud uos]: 
Hec cepit Corsica Aleriaque urbe: 

Dedet Tempestatebus aide mereto[d]. 


The points raised by Professor Fay are three: (a) Several grammatical 
forms in these inscriptions seem to be incorrect, or at least inconsistent with 
the morphology of 200 B.c.; (b) Scipio Metellus, the friend of Cicero, who 
erected many statues to his ancestors (Cic. Ad Att. VI. 1,17), may have ordered 
these inscriptions to be made; (c) Grammarians of Cicero’s day were well enough 
informed on questions of early morphology to compose epitaphs as correct as 
these two appear to be. It must be added that while the article throughout 
criticizes the forms of both inscriptions alike, Professor Fay in one passage 
(p. 166) seems to distinguish between them: ‘ possibly the Barbatus epitaph 
was put on the tomb by a son or grandson about 200 B.c.,* while only the 
archaistic epitaph of the son of Barbatus was inspired by Scipio Metellus.’ 

Before proceeding to raise new questions, it may not be out of place to 
say that to the layman these inscriptions do not seem to contain more 


doubtful whether any grandson of his survived 
till 200o—at any rate, no son could have been 
living at that time. 


1 There seems to be an historical difficulty in 
this assumption. Two grandsons of Barbatus 
(cons. 298) were killed in Spain in 212, It is 
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inexplicable grammatical forms than do for instance any twelve lines of the 
Senatus consultum de Bacchanalibus. Let us briefly examine the questioned 
words,’ taking them in the order of Professor Fay’s discussion, pp. 167 sqq- 

‘CORNELIUS Lucius BaRBaTus—classical forms, not according with 
nominative <Corneli>o of the “titulus.”’ Yet the form in ius occurs in 
Dessau, I1.L.S. no. 15 (189 B.c.), no. 16 (about 187), and no. 18 (186 B.c.). 

‘GNAIVOD (G not C/).’. However, G would hardly be a lapsus of a 
‘forger,’ since it was never used in Cicero’s day in this praenomen, nor is it 
likely to have been considered a proper archaism, since it must at best have 
been rare. It can best be accounted for as a genuine though rare use of G at 
a time when G and C were still rivals in a not clearly defined field. Other 
early instances of confusion may be found in Diehl’s nos. 68, 58, 102, 216. 

‘LOUCANAM, ABDOUCIT: The word Lucius... has ucIE eu, so that ou 
in Loucanam and abdoucit is certainly archaistic.’ Perhaps it would be safer 
to say that we know too little about the (presumably Oscan) word Lucanam to 
draw any inferences from its morphology. As for abdoucit, no one has 
questioned the authenticity of the S.C. de Tiburtibus (about 160 B.c.) which has 
indoucere, and it is not usual to assert that the w of Lucius derives from IE eu. 

These, I think, are the only forms of the Barbatus inscription seriously 
questioned by Professor Fay. In the second the objections are hardly more 
serious : 

‘Honc ... the archaizer’s mind works roughly; if avonculus . . . is for 
avunculus, then honc is for hunc.’ But there can hardly be any objection to the 
orthodox derivation of hone from ‘ hom-ce’ in view of the occurrence of honce on 
the cippus of Spoleto (Diehl, 214). 

‘FUET, DEDET, but CEPIT: -et and -7¢ cannot both be contemporary and 
genuine. Would it not be difficult to find a republican inscription of any 
length that presented complete consistency in orthography ? 

‘HIC/HEC, AIDILIS/ES.’ The confusion between the rather open Zz and e 
during the second century B.c. is of course well documented, and the variation 


in orthography is only to be expected. Would an archaizing ‘forger’ who © 


mastered the obscure morphology, the historical data, and the palaeography of 
the Scipionic pexiod let himself lapse into such needless inconsistencies ? 

‘PLOIRUME ... a false archaism.’ The orthodox grammarians assume 
an o grade, plo-, which is entirely plausible, and which satisfactorily explains 
the form. At any rate we may not abandon the inscription on the ground of 
an uncertain derivation of one word, when every republican inscription of any 
length still presents us with unexplained forms. 

It would seem then that the grammatical argument need not compel us to 
surrender the inscription. But there are other serious questions that should be 
examined before a final decision is rendered. 

1. The palaeography of both inscriptions is consistent beyond criticism. 


1 I discuss only the forms that are definitely questioned. 
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The lettering is rude and primitive and uniformly so. The firm, incisive stroke 
of the classical inscriptions never once appears. The primitive open P, the 
sprawling S, the short medial bar of the E, the early forms of L, R, and M and 
the form of the punctuation are especially noteworthy. Trained cutters of 
Cicero’s day, like trained scribes, would have their style so formed that they 
could hardly have inscribed twelve lines in an obsolete style without betraying 
themselves at some one stroke. One has but to think of the thousands of 
forgeries perpetrated by practised impostors in the Renaissance, and later, that 
almost invariably lapsed into a betraying inconsistency at some point. Further- 
more, if the two inscriptions came from the time of Scipio Metellus, is it likely 
that this inscription of the father would have been made in a later style than 
that of the son, and that the two different styles should have been kept so 
plausibly and uniformly distinct from each other? Can Roman science match 
this supposed accuracy in antiquarian detail in any other field ? 

2. Is it probable that there were two scholars in Cicero’s day who 
possessed the linguistic training requisite to write these two inscriptions so 
appropriately—I say two, since one would not have made the earlier appear 
the later? Varro was perhaps the best grammarian of that day, yet he was 
hopelessly confused by the ‘spurious’ ez (Varro L.L. G.-S. p. 207), while the 
authors of these inscriptions were not. Here are a few examples of Varro’s 
grammatical knowledge taken at random: ‘Carmen comes from Casmen as .. . 
arena from asena,’ VII. 27; ‘covnua from curuare, VII. 25; ‘canes so-called 
because signa canunt,’ VII. 32; ‘ comiter from Greek xaos,’ VII. 89 ; ‘ cocles from 
oculus, VII. 71. Such was the state of linguistic knowledge in Cicero's day. 
It could hardly have created the Scipionic inscriptions, nor is it likely that 
Scipio Metellus would have done much better with the historical data. He, 
in fact, was the man who betrayed such ignorance of his ancestors, that in 
having the portrait of his great-grandfather made he had that of Scipio Africanus 
reproduced, and on the ¢itulus omitted a reference to the censorship (Cic. ad 
loc. cit.). 

3. Finally, historians cannot lightly suppose that a man like Scipio 
Metellus would have inscriptions forged with a view to deception. The statues 
placed by him on the Capitol were of course placed openly and by official 
permission. There has not yet appeared a single inscription from classical 
Rome that can be proved to have been archaized either for amusement or 
deception. The Elogia of Augustus’ Forum are in classical Latin, though of 
a slightly conservative orthography. The Duillius inscription, recut in the 
early Empire, reproduced so far as possible the orthography of the original, 
but the lettering was modern to the extent of using the I-longa. Legal inscrip- 
tions, charters, and religious /eges were apt to be phrased in conservative 
language, but they were not ‘ archaized’ so far as our present knowledge goes. 

It would seem, therefore, that we need not hesitate to give full credence 
to these famous inscriptions. TENNEY FRANK. 








LUCAN VII 460-465. 


460 ut rapido cursu fati suprema morantem 
I consumpsere locum, parua tellure dirempti, 

463 quo sua pila cadant aut guam sibi fata minentur 
462 inde manum, spectant. tempus, quo noscere possent 
4 facturi quae monstra forent. uidere parentes 
465 frontibus aduersis fraternaque comminus arma. 


463 ante 462 VGP et ante corr. ut uidetur U, item adnotator super Lucanum 
ed. Endtii p. 276 et Statii scholiastes ad Theb. VI 760, qui 462 et 464 coniunctos 
legerunt. 

462 ante 463 MZ et ex corr. U. 

463 quam MZPGYV, qua ex corr. U. 

462 manum VGP, lemma schol. Bern., Statii schol., manus Z et ex corr. U; 
de M non liquet. 

tempus quo noscere possent VGP et ut uidetur M, adn. sup. Luc., Z (pos5), Statii 
schol. (posstnt), tempus = q.t.t.y.n.p. lemma schol. Bern., uultusque agnoscere quaevunt ex 
corr. U, Z? G?, uultus etiam V?. 


The text printed above is the reading of Gronouius, Cortius, Heitland, and a few 
old editors of the days before Grotius; it is one of the only two readings yet adopted 
which require any consideration, and of those two it is by far the better authenticated 
and moreover the better. [i is paraphrased by Gronouius thus: ‘ paullulum stant 
defixi in contemplando, quae in corpora (nempe cognatorum) pila essent missuri, aut 
quam ex aduerso manum consanguineorum, tamquam fatalem, haberent metuendam : 
erat id tempus sufficiens ad intelligendum, quae monstra essent facturi. uidere 
namque et agnouere parentes et fratres’. Sense and expression are perfect, except 
for the doubt whether tempus can well stand, as the Bernese scholiast says, for 
‘tempus erat’: in the one parallel cited by Cortius (for he cites only one) the noun 
has an epithet, Plin. ef. 11 13 2‘tibi ... longum... tempus . . . quo amicos tuos 
exornare potuisti’, and this may make a difference.} 

The incoherent order of verses traditional among editors, 462 463, I will not 
even consider. It is a pure accident, injurious to sense and even to grammar: if 
readers care to see what editors make of it, here are two specimens, the texts of 
Grotius and of Mr Hosius, 

parua tellure dirempti, 
462 inde manum spectant, uultusque agnoscere quaerunt, 
463 quo sua pila cadant, aut gua sibi fata minentur, 
facturi quae monstra forent.2 


1 Mr Hosius in Newe Jahrb. f. Phil. 1893 p. 348 always dpa éoriv, as at Catull. 62 3 ‘surgere iam 
Says ‘zu tempus ist wie so haufig evat zu er- tempus’. 
ganzen’, Out of the seven examples which he 2 *ubi propius hostem uentum est, aspiciunt 
pretends to add to Kortte’s there is not asingle quos petant uultus, quae ipsis minentur manus, 
one where erat is to be supplied: the time is quae denique facturi essent scelera’. 
always the present, and the sense of tempus is 
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parua tellure dirempti 
462 inde manum spectant: tempus, quo noscere possent, 
463 quo sua pila cadant, aut gwa sibi fata minentur, 
facturi quae monstra forent.} 


The variants gua and manus may equally be set aside. It ought indeed to be recog- 
nised that the line and a half 


463 quo sua pila cadant aut quam sibi fata minentur 
462 inde manum, spectant 


are securely established, and that all uncertainty is confined to what follows. 
The only reading which stands over against the text of Gronouius as a rival 
tradition, not a mere blunder of scribes, is that elicited and recommended by Weber, 


spectant, wultusque agnoscere quaerunt, 
facturi, quae monstra forent : 


that is ‘facturi res monstrosas’. It cannot compete with the other, but it robs it of 
security. If Lucan wrote tempus quo noscere possent, there was nothing to provoke 
such an interpolation as this. 

Hitherto I have cited only the medieval MSS, of the gth century or later, on 
which we mainly depend throughout. But verses 458-537 of this book, much defaced 
and mutilated, survive in II, the Vatican fragmenta Palatina, assigned to the 4th 
or 5th century. The authority of this palimpsest, despite its antiquity, is not 
greater than the joint authority of the medieval MSS, but it is equal; and where 
they dissent among themselves its intervention must needs be weighty. It gives 
verses 462-4 as follows: 

463 quo sua pila cadant aut guam sibi fata [ 
462 inde manum spectant uultus quo no[ 
facturi quae monsta forent uidere pa[. 


It thus confirms the majority of the younger MSS in the ordering of the lines and, 
so far as it reaches, in every other particular, except that instead of tempus it has 
uultus with the minority. 

If now we simply write out in succession the several words which possess most 
MS authority, they will give us this: 


uultus quo noscere possent 
facturi quae monstra forent uidere parentes, 


And this is a source from which the two variants would easily and naturally spring. 
It was unintelligible, and had to be altered somehow. One corrector made the bold 
but intelligent change of uultus to tempus, which was good enough even to satisfy 
Gronouius. The other, bolder still and not quite so intelligent, wrote wultusque 
agnosceve quaevunt, which was good enough to satisfy Weber. But try again. 


uultus, quo noscere possent 
facturi quae monstra forent, uidere parentum 
frontibus aduersis fraternaque comminus arma. 


II, as I have said, retains only fa-, and we do not know whether it had parentes 
or paventum or paternos. I mention paternos because it will promptly be conjectured 


1 ‘die truppen einander nahe geriickt schauen geschick vorkehrungen zu treffen suchen, aber 
die schar sc. der feinde ; es ist die zeit, wosie auch die zeit wo sie noch einsehen kénnen was 
ein ziel fir ihre geschosse zu suchen beginnen, fiir frevel sie zu begehen im begriff sind’. 
wo sie gegen das von den gegnern drohende 
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and stoutly preferred if I do not. I reject it because it is less elegant, as fvaterna 
follows, and was less likely to be changed. The last word of a verse is especially 
liable to have its inflexion altered by scribes who do not at once perceive its 
construction and who seek to bring it into false grammatical connexion with the word 
immediately preceding. Hence such corruptions as V 19 ab urbe for ab urbis, VII 310 
vespexevit hostem for r. hoste, Verg. georg. 11 274 metabere campos for m. campt, 467 fallere 
uitam for f. uita, Aen. XI 605 hastasque veductas for h. veductts, Hor. seym. I 1 118 
tempove uitae for t. wita. The whole passage, as thus amended, may be compared with 
IV 169-72 postquam spatio languentia nullo | mutua conspicuos habuerunt lumina uoltus, | 
deprensum est ciutle nefas and V 470-2 posse duces parua campt statione divemptos | admotum 
damnare nefas ; nam cernere uoltus | et uoces audive datur. 

It once occurred to me that the common origin of possent and quaerunt might be 
sought in guivent, as queo is regularly explained in glossaries by possum. But the 
imperfect subjunctive is not found between civis 5 and Stat. stu. V 3 60; and Lucan, 
whose vocabulary is as commonplace as his versification, was not likely to use it. 


A. E. Housman, 


‘A WILFUL EXAGGERATION,’ 


In the whole theory of the Latin tenses there is no more popular item than this 
explanation by Roby (Latin Grammar, 1574a) of the use of the pluperfect indicative 
in unreal conditional sentences. Far the most familiar instance is that in Horace 
(C. II. 17), ‘me truncus illapsus cerebro sustulerat, nisi Faunus ictum dextra 
leuasset.’ 

Since we can say in Latin perviz, ‘I am a dead man,’ there seems no objection in 
principle to Horace saying ‘ the tree struck me dead.’ But why should the pluperfect 
be used and not the perfect? Why do we find this idiom in an author so ancient as 
Plautus (‘ubi tu quingentos semel, ni hebes machaera foret, uno ictu occideras,’ 
Mil. Gi. 53), in one so serious as Livy (III. 19, see Roby), and in one so late as 
Seneca (de Ir. II. 33, see Roby). Wilful exaggerations lose their force when they 
become conventional. 

It seems necessary to believe that the pluperfect indicative expressed the 
straightforward meaning in each case, and we know that the Romans felt this to be 
the equivalent of a future participle with evam. Thus sustulevat in Horace was 
equivalent to swblaturus evat. Is it not likely that association with the future sustulerit 
made this meaning possible ? 

The Latin pluperfect indicative appears to be derived from an old aorist 
(typically that in -sis-), but this does not exclude subsequent influence from a future 
form. We may even ask whether the imperfect, so singularly associated with the 
future simple in form in the -d@ and -é conjugations, was not also infected with 
a future meaning, and whether in this way iam tuta tenebam in Virgil, Aen. VI. 358, 


came to suggest adepturus evam ? 
E. V. ARNOLD. 


BANGOR, 
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THE CODEX LIPSIENSIS OF MANILIVS. 


PROFESSOR J]. VAN WAGENINGEN has sent me a review of my fourth volume of 
Manilius which he has published in Musewm vol. 28 pp. 173-7. I never contradict 
the taradiddles usual in reviews, because, if the reader thinks it worth his while, he 
can find out for himself whether they are true or no, and if he chooses to believe 
them without enquiry, it serves him right. But when he is fed with false information 
about a MS which is out of his reach, he can do nothing to help himself, and may 
fairly claim to be protected. 

In the edition of Manilius which he published in 1915 Mr van Wageningen 
misreported the readings of L, cod. Lips. 1465, in a great number of places. He 
did so in the following twenty-seven verses of book IV alone: 44, 104, 114, 126, 
164, 169, 205, 228, 275, 369, 412, 489, 510, 523, 583, 585 (titulus), 614, 622, 640, 685, 
729, 748, 759, 804, 818 (titulus), 889, 907 (for I omit 508 and 553 and 670 where his 
errors are merely slips of the pen or misprints); and further at 179 and 350 and 469 
and 698, without actually misreporting the MS, he wrote notes which force the reader 
to draw false conclusions. Sixteen of his twenty-seven errors had already been 
committed by Breiter in his edition of 1907. Some of these, such as ‘ mensuvae et L’ 
at 205, are errors which both Breiter and Mr van Wageningen were sure to commit, 
and which might indeed be committed by almost any collator who was not on the 
alert.1 But others, notably those at 169, 585, 640, 818, 889, are such blunders as no 
two persons could make independently; and I stated the truth of the matter when I 
said of Mr van Wageningen in my note on 169 ‘ multis locis falsa Breiteri testimonia 
exscribere maluit quam ipsum librum sua causa Groningam missum inspicere ’. 

Mr van Wageningen, bent on retaliation, believes that he has found three places 
where my reports of L are wrong. They are the following. To win credence for 
his testimony. he tells us that he possesses a photographic reproduction of L; but it 
is no use possessing photographs of MSS unless you can read them. 

1. At IV 44 Mr van Wageningen’s note was ‘adice ML!G, adice et L? (ss. et 
inter ciwilia et bella)’; mine was ‘adice et L nisi fallor et cod. Cusanus, adice GM, ef 
adice L?’, 

Except for one detail which I will mention presently, the verse stands in the 
MS thus: 


Me et 
Pugnanté menbris. adice ciuilia bella. 


The superscript e¢ is in the neat and rather pretty hand of L?; the two pairs 
of dots, which Mr van Wageningen appears to regard as meaningless ornament, 
signify that this word is to be inserted after menbris; and therefore the reading 
of L? is, as I said, et adice, and not, as he said, adice et. Between adice and ciuilia, 
much too faint and blurred for Mr van Wageningen to notice it, there is something 
which seemed to me as if it might once have been that abbreviation of e¢, resembling 
the Arabic numeral 7, which is used by L in a few other places; and I further 
observed that the cod. Cusanus, which was copied from L in the 12th century, was 


1 The reading of L, as of M, is mensura et: final a into the ligature @, which L does not 
L? has very carefully and cleverly altered the use. 
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cited as giving here adice et. ‘I therefore wrote with due caution ‘adice et L nisi 
fallor’. Mr van Wageningen begs the reader to believe—‘ uix credideris, lector, sed 
crede ’1—that this was a mistake which had been made by Breiter. Breiter either 
made the same mistake as Mr van Wageningen, the mistake of thinking that the 
superscript et was meant for insertion at this point, or else he thought that the faint 
sign was a caret, as indeed it may be, though not from the hand which wrote the e?, 

2. At 350 Mr van Wageningen’s text was imgratus and his note was ‘ wngrats M’; 
my text was ingvati and my note was ‘imgvati LM cod. Venetus, mgvatusGL?’. He 
asseverates that the reading of L is simply sngratus. 

The reading of L is ingratt. Between that word and the next, as often happens 
in this MS, there is a rather wide space, where L? found enough room to make the 
correction ingvatus, It accordingly expanded the final ¢ to « by a supplementary 
stroke, and it added the tall free springing s which is characteristic of L.2 and which 
differentiates it more than anything else from L. How L writes the syllable -tus 
may be seen in the veceptus of the next line. The truth was stated, before my time, 
by Jacob: Mr van Wageningen presumes to contradict us both, relying on his own 
defective eyesight or superficial observation or inexperience in reading MSS. 

3. At 369 Mr van Wageningen’s text was cunctisque and his note was 
‘cunctisque L, cunctis G, iunctisque MC’; my text was wnctisque and my note was 
‘zunctisque M, coniunctisque L cod. Venetus, cunctisque L*, cunctis G’. He asseverates 
that the reading of L is simply cunctisque. 

The reading of L is this: 


Ing. alio querendo mali. gat Ciunctisg. sequendi. 


The preposition (con-), as often in this MS, stands a little apart from the rest of the 
compound. There has been drawn through g@ and é a horizontal stroke of deletion, 
which makes é look something like @ and has deceived all my predecessors, and the 
initial 2 of zwnctts has been converted into c with a clumsiness which ought to deceive 
nobody. 

If Mr van Wageningen wishes to know of errors in my writings he had better 
address enquiry to me. I am more interested in discovering them than anyone else 
can possibly be, and consequently I discover more of them. Here are two: II 79 
‘minusque GLM ’ should be ‘minusque GL, mimusque M’, and II 394 ‘adsumpto L?, 
assumpto L.’ should be ‘ adsumpto L, assumpto L?’. 

A. E. Housman. 


1 He calls this ‘het Latijn van Housman’, Latin of Ovid, ‘uix mihi credetis, sed credite’, 
but it seems to be his own improvement of the which I borrowed in my note on IV 141. 
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THE SINGULAR WOS IN VERGIL.! 


I. 


THERE can be few other uses in the Latin language which afford us so great 
an insight into the mental attitude of a writer at the moment of his writing, or which 
endow writing with so much of that personal colour which the voice alone gives in 
perfection, as does the singular use of the pronoun mos. All forms of this word (with 
the corresponding adjective and verb forms) which occur in the speeches of indi- 
viduals, who are at the moment speaking independently, are either wholly singular 
uses, or partly plural uses with more or less justification for the plural form accord- 
ing to the extent to which the speaker is identifying himself with his surroundings. 
Thus we find all degrees of plurality in such forms, and it is those instances in 
which the plural form can be least definitely justified which we call ‘singular’ 
or ‘unreal plural’ uses, and which prove to be the most fascinating from a psycho- 
logical point of view. The object of the present essay is to inquire how far the 
varieties of meaning in the singular use of nos, which Professor R. S. Conway has 
pointed out in Cicero,? appear also in Vergil. 


Il. 


Eight distinct types of the use of the unreal plural pronoun are to be found in 
Cicero’s Letteys, but of these only five appear in Vergil’s works, because the nature 
of his writings does not admit of the finer shades of meaning which are needed in a 
letter. The lettering of the Ciceronian types has been applied to the corresponding 
uses in Vergil which follow, to render comparison easier. 


(2) The Personage Plural—expressing a tone of general superiority, when the 
speaker is conscious of the personality he presents to the outside world. 
Aeneid 11,651. Aeneas: 


Nos contra, effusi lacrimis, coniunxque Creusa, 
Ascaniusque, omnisque domus, ne uertere secum 
cuncta pater, fatoque urguenti incumbere uellet. 


‘There you might have seen Aeneas and his household imploring Anchises.. . .’ 

The speaker draws, as it were, a picture of himself and his family in this act, 
and steps back from the picture to reflect upon it. 

(See also Aen. III. 325, VIII. 397, Georgics IV. 449, Ecl. V. 18.) 


(b) The Plural of Poetic Dignity (equivalent in a prose author to the plural of 
Authorship). 
Eclogue VIII. 5: 


Damonis Musam dicemus et Alphesiboei. 
(See also Georgics II. 40, Ecl. IV. 1-3.) 


1 I am indebted to Professor R. S. Conway ment, but also for the later notes which are 
not only for the suggestion of this subject and _ included in this article with his initials. 
some valuable guidance in its earlier develop- 2 Cambridge Philological Society Transactions, 
Vol, V. Part I. 1899. 
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Only twice in the whole of the Aeneid does Vergil apply the unreal plural 
to himself (Aen. VII. 646, 733), and these two instances belong to type b. The 
significance of this fact will be discussed later on. 


(c) The Plural of Ownership (or Royalty). 
Aeneid 1, 627-629. Dido speaks to the Trojans: 


Quare agite, O tectis iuuenes succedite nostris. 
me quoque per multos similis fortuna labores 
iactatam hac demum uoluit consistere terra. 


There is an additional note of royal hospitality conveyed by ‘nostris’ here, 
The following two lines show the contrasting singular ‘ me,’ which reveals a simply 
expressed and sincere sympathy on the part of a foreign ruler to unfortunate and 
homeless wanderers. 

(See also Ecl. I. 8, 44—both passages with contrasting singular forms—and 


Aen. VI. 71.) 


(¢) The Plural of Seniority (expressing superiority to a third person). 
Georgics IV. 358, 359: 
Duc, age, duc ad nos: fas illi limina diuom 
tangere. 
The goddess Cyrene, in giving orders for her son Aristaeus to be led to her, thus 


expresses her superiority to a mortal. 
(See also Aen. VIII. 514, XII. 571, Ecl. IIT. 44.) 


(g) The Patronizing Plural (indicating superiority to the person addressed, 
occasionally also conveying a tone of reproof). 
Aeneid 1, 676: 
Qua facere id possis, nostram nunc accipe mentem. 


Spoken by Venus to Cupid, giving him instructions to impersonate Ascanius. 
(See also Georgics IV. 445, Ecl. V. 85, Aen. IX. 560, XII. 800.) 


II. 


There follow some examples of what I have ventured to claim as three new 
types of the unreal plural use of os in Vergil. The plural form seems to occur so 
often in connexion with the particular shade of feeling as to suggest that Vergil 
felt that it helped to express that feeling. 


(¢) The Demonstrator’s Plural. 
Georgics I. 50: 
Ac prius ignotum ferro quam scindimus aequor, .. . 


IT. 248, 249: 
Pinguis item quae sit tellus, hoc denique pacto 
discimus : 

IIT. 305: 


Hae quoque non cura nobis leuiore tuendae ; 


—in showing the value of a flock of goats. 

The plural form here, I think, brings out very clearly the two essential sides of 
a demonstrator’s attitude to his students: the one where he, as it were, dictates 
to inferiors ; the other, when he joins them as an equal in seeking the common goal. 
This use always appears in this kind of passage (never ego) in the Georgics, as one 
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might expect from the didactic nature of the poetry, The following are the refer- 
ences of all the other examples of this type which I have been able to trace: 
Georgics I. 204, 242, 249, 250, 253, 257, 351, II. 32, 186, 204, 428, III. 285, 325. 


(j) The Plural of Romance, 
Eclogue III. 80, 81. Damoetas : 
Triste lupus stabulis, maturis frugibus imbres, 
arboribus uenti, nobis Amaryllidis irae. 
VII. 59. Thyrsis: 
Phyllidis aduentu nostrae nemus omne uirebit. 
VIII. 108. Alphesiboeus: 
Credimus ? an, qui amant, ipsi sibi somnia fingunt ? 


The examples of this type are all found in passages which represent the self- 
estimation of proud or offended lovers. The remaining examples are: Aen. 1V. 369, 
Ecl. 1. 31, 11. 7, 44, III. 72, VIII. 81, IX. 22. 


(k) The Scenic Plural. 
Aeneid XI1.677. Turnus: 
Quo deus et quo dura uocat fortuna sequamur. 
X. 481. Turnus: 
Aspice, num mage sit nostrum penetrabile telum. 
880. Mezentius: 
Nec mortem horremus, nec diuom parcimus ulli. 
[The use of the plural in a sentence which mentions the gods intensifies the 
horror of the blasphemy.—R.S.C.] 
Vergil seems to put this use into the utterances of those of his characters who 
picture themselves as the centre of a great scene, where they are about to perform 


some deed of terrible import, or who anticipate some sudden and violent death. 
(See also Aen. II. 139, IV. 659-662, XII. 50, 51.) 


IV. 


In what follows all examples of the plural pronoun and verb which are capable 
of more than one interpretation are recorded and discussed. 


Aeneid I. 250-253. Venus addresses Jupiter: 


Nos, tua progenies, caeli quibus adnuis arcem, 
nauibus—infandum—amissis, unius ob iram 
prodimur atque Italis longe disiungimur oris. 
Hic pietatis honos? sic nos in sceptra reponis ? 


If this is a singular use, it certainly belongs to the g type (reproof), as the tone 
of injured dignity is clear. It is all a question as to how far Venus is identifying 
herself with the Trojans. This is one instance where there is much to be said 
for recognizing a real plural, and in any case it shows how the singular use merges 
into the real plural, and that there is no absolute line of demarcation between the 
two. In this passage all the plural forms are probably real; the last ‘nos’ 
certainly is, 


IJ. 148, 149. Priam to Sinon : 


Quisquis es, amissos hinc iam obliuiscere Graios : 
noster eris ; mihique haec edissere uera roganti. 
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Taking into consideration Priam’s state of mental stress at this juncture, which 
of itself would tend to exclude the lofty attitude given by the singular use, and also 
the occurrence of ‘mihi’ applied to himself in the same line, the conclusion that 
‘noster’ is here the genuine plural (‘one of us’) perhaps has the greater reason 
on its side. 


IV. 96, 97. Juno to Venus: 


Nec me adeo fallit, ueritam te moenia nostra 
suspectas habuisse domos Carthaginis altae. 


The plural in this passage is parallel to that in VII. 293, which must also 
be classed as doubtful : it may be a real plural, or possibly a combination of scornful 
superiority (g) with the Scenic Plural (A). 


IV. 307, 308. Dido appeals to Aeneas: 


Nec te noster amor, nec te data dextera quondam, 
nec moritura tenet crudeli funere Dido ? 


‘ Noster amor,’ I think, seems exactly parallel to the singular ‘ moritura,’ imply- 
ing that all the affection was now on Dido’s part; it would belong in this case 
to type 7, showing the reproach of an offended lover. But it is quite reasonable to 
render ‘our mutual love,’ and the phrase ‘ per conubia nostra’ (1. 316) is enough to 
make the question doubtful. 


VII. 293, 294. Juno soliloquizes : 


Heu stirpem inuisam, et fatis contraria nostris 
fata Phrygum! 


Juno may be including the Latins in ‘ nostris,’ and the rendering should then be 
‘the Trojan destiny that thwarts the destiny of me and mine.’ If it be a singular 
use, however, it must be classed with type k as Scenic. This interpretation is 
perhaps more probable, as it seems more in conformance with Juno’s haughty 
temperament; but the doubt must be admitted. 


X. 42,43. Venus: 
Nil super imperio moueor : sperauimus ista 
dum fortuna fuit: 
—probably a real plural (‘ I and the Trojans’), but it may belong to type g, showing 
reproach. The singular form in the same line makes it difficult and doubtful. 


[The plural used of herself alone might be compared with Cicero’s Viximus : 
floruimus.—R.S.C. ] 


XI. 54,55. Aeneas: 


Hi nostri reditus, exspectatique triumphi ? 
Haec mea magna fides ? 

As with the previous passage, this instance is rendered doubtful by the singular 
form immediately following. By itself the plural might suggest self-reproach, as 
though Aeneas said: ‘Is this how your ally Aeneas promised to come back to you 
(Evander) ?’; but it may be a genuine plural, including Aeneas and Pallas together. 


Eclogue 1. 19. Meliboeus : 
Sed tamen iste deus qui sit, da, Tityre, nobis. 


Unless there are some unmentioned persons present to form an audience, this 
plural must be unreal. But what particular feeling does it indicate? It might be 
the poetical plural, or, perhaps, the personage or patronage use. It is hard to tell, 
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for Meliboeus has no very sound reason for any of these feelings; and no special 
feeling may be intended, if it is due to metrical convenience. But Vergil is too 
careful a writer to allow of our assuming this without very careful consideration. 
Perhaps it is simply poetical—type b—but I confess I cannot decide. 

[In Eclogue II. 7 another example of the singular os with no very clear meaning 
may beseen. Inthe artificial, half-Alexandrine style of the Eclogues the unreal plural 
is used far more freely than in any other part of Vergil’s work.—R.S.C.] 


VII. 23, 24. Corydon: 
Aut si non possumus omnes, 
hic arguta sacra pendebit fistula pinu. 
VIII. 62, 63. 
Haec Damon: uos, quae responderit Alphesiboeus, 
dicite, Pierides: non omnia possumus omnes. 


The word ‘omnes’ shows that the plural is real, and the second passage suggests 
that the sentence was a proverb. But it is applied so directly to himself by Corydon 
in the first case—he really means ‘if this is a thing which I can’t do as well as others 
do ’—that the lines seem to call for at least brief mention here. 


Aenetd X. 68, 69. Juno: 
Num linquere castra 
hortati sumus aut uitam committere uentis ? 


Although four unreal plural forms occur shortly afterwards in the same speech, 
it is wiser to count this example as a real plural, meaning ‘the gods on my side,’ 
until another instance can be found of a woman-speaker describing herself by the 
masculine plural, as do the heroines of Greek Tragedy. 


V. 


The number of examples of the singular 2os, and of the genuine singular form 
used in contrast, given in the foregoing sections, is perhaps sufficient to show the 
importance of the use as a means by which we may examine the mental attitude of a 
writer in different circumstances, and appreciate the varying colours with which it 
enables him to paint the temperament of his characters. 

The examination of this use in the works of Vergil has shown that the poet has 
only twice in the Aeneid made use of the ‘unreal’ plural of Poetic Dignity, with 
reference to himself, whilst there are several instances of the singular pronoun 
or verb in such a connexion. We find the famous ‘arma uirumque cano,’ for 
example, and in the Ninth Book: 


446. Fortunati ambo! si quid mea carmina possunt, 
nulla dies unquam memori uos eximet aeuo ; 
525. Vos, O Calliope, precor, aspirate canenti, .. . 
and 528. Et mecum ingentes oras euoluite belli. 


The two instances in the Aeneid where Vergil has used the ‘unreal’ plural of 
himself are both in the catalogue in Book VII. (See type b, page 178.) It may be, 
then, that we should regard this as one of the indications that this catalogue is one of 
the earliest written parts of the Aeneid. Certainly Vergil uses nos from time to time 
in the Eclogues and Georgics of himself as well as putting it into the mouths of his 
characters. It may be that, in commencing this part of the Seventh Book shortly 
after completing his earlier works, the poet was unconsciously drawn into the poetic 
usages which he had hitherto adopted to a limited extent in them. The fact that 
nowhere else in the epic does he use this pronoun of himself might justify the con- 
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clusion that Vergil came gradually to view it as something artificial, out of keeping 
with the greatness of his theme—in short, as an imperfection, which should not appear 
in the perfected style of the epic, which was to be on a much higher plane than the 
pastorals. 

We may perhaps claim that, by means of this ‘unreal’ plural use of mos, rare as 
it is in the Aeneid, a new point of view is gained in studying Vergil. Both its use 
and the narrow limits within which the poet confined it may perhaps serve to show 
him to us even more clearly as the lover and student of nature and country life, as 
the philosopher contemplating with dramatic imagination the deeper and more subtle 
movements of human nature, its nobleness and its pathetic weakness; and thus may 
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THE ABLATIVE CASE IN VERGIL. 


In the course of a note on Aen, VIII. 86 sq. by Dr. J. W. Mackail (Class. 
Rev. XXXII. 1918, p. 103), the Servian interpretation of line 96 (‘secant placido 
aequore siluas’: ostendit adeo perspicuam fuisse naturam fluminis ut in eo apparerent 
imagines nemovum, quas Tvotanae naues secabant) is supported with the observation that 
‘note should be taken of Virgil’s distinctive use of the ablative. “ Placido aequore 
siluas” in his language is practically equivalent to “ placidas aequoreas siluas” just 
as “pictas abiete puppes” is to “pictas abiegnas puppes” or ‘‘uasta uoragine 
gurges” to ‘* uastus uoraginosus gurges.”’ ’ 

An investigation of Vergil’s works, which I undertook at the suggestion and 
under the guidance of Professor Conway, to meet Dr. Mackail’s desire for the 
collection and analysis of the evidence, has brought together examples of the 
adjectival or descriptive use of the ablative in more than one phase, which seem 
worth recording and distinguishing. 

(1) In the first place we find phrases like 


duvis Aequicula glaebis (Aen. VII. 747) 
or 
uiam celerans per mille coloribus arcum (Aen. V. 609), 

where a noun and adjective in the ablative are together equivalent to a compound 
adjective such as is frequently used in Greek poetry (e.g. pododdxrvAos, xpvoarmis). 

(2) There are also a number of instances where a noun in the ablative unaccom- 
panied by an epithet has to some extent an adjectival force. Of these we may note 
first (a) the use of the ablative of verbal nouns with the suffix -tu as in Aen, I. 157, 


Cum fatalis equus sa/tu super ardua uenit 
Pergama, 


and similar phrases, where it is equivalent to an active participle.! 

Secondly, we find occasionally (b) an ablative which may be regarded as 
expressing manner in conjunction with a verb, but at the same time seems intended 
to some extent to qualify a noun: 


Aen, VII. 814. Vt regius ostvo 

uelet honos leues umeros, ut fibula crinem 

auyo internectat. 

Flammis inter tabulata uolutus 

ad caelum undabat uertex. 
Pars cetera pontum 

pone legit sinuatque inmensa uolumine terga. 

Sternitur aequor aquis. 

Inséquitur cumulo praeruptus aquae mons. 
Furit aestus avenis. 


Aen, XII. 672. 
Aen, Ii. 208. 


Aen. V. 821. 
Aen. I. 105. 
Aen, I. 107. 
and is an old instrumental singular of a stem in 
-tu-, e.g. §ru-tud, ‘having heard’ (originally 
‘ with hearing ’). 


1 With this type of ablative in Latin may be 
compared the so-called gerund or indeclinable 
participle in Sanskrit, which has the suffix -tv-d, 
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Aen. VI. 300. Stant lumina flamma. 
Aen. XII. 407. Iam puluere caelum 
, stare uident. 
Buc. V. 3. Ipsi /aetitia uoces ad sidera iactant 
intonsi montes. (4) T 
Aen. V. 53. Annua uota tamen sollemnesque ordine pompas taken clo: 
exsequerer. 


Then, again, (c) in some cases a noun in the ablative is attached partly to an 
adjective and partly to the noun qualified by that adjective. In its relation to the 
noun, the ablative is practically equivalent to a second adjective, and may often be 
so translated. In order to show clearly the construction in these instances it will be 
necessary to quote somewhat fully the sentence in which the ablative stands: 








Aen. VI. 462. Per loca senta situ cogunt. | (5) 1 
Geo. Il. 276. Sin (metabere) tumulis adcliue solum collisque supinos | attached 
indulge ordinibus. | 
Aen. VII. 561. Illa autem attollit stridentes anguibus alas. | 
Geo. IIl. 450. Spumas miscent argenti uiuaque sulpura 
.. . et pinguis unguine ceras. 
Geo. 1V.18. At liquidi fontes et stagna uirentia musco | 
adsint. | — 
Aen. 1. 393. | Aspice bis senos laetantis agmine cycnos, | a genitive 
Aen, VIII. 266. Nequeunt explere tuendo | 
terribiles oculos, uoltum uillosaque saetés 
pectora semiferi. 
(d) In the following instances, when taken with the noun, the ablative is 
equivalent to a genitive of material or definition : 
Aen. I. 655. (Ferre iubet) duplicem gemmits auyoque coronam., 
Aen. V. 662. Furit inmissis Volcanus habenis 
transtra per et remos et pictas abiete puppes. 
Aen. II. 764. Mensaeque deorum, 
crateresque auyo solidi, captiuaque uestis. — 
Buc. 1. 67. En unquam ... tuguri congestum caespite culmen | 
. mirabor ? 
Geo. IV. 374. Postquam est in thalami pendentia pumice tecta 
peruentum. 
Aen, XII. 522. Velut inmissi diuersis partibus ignes 
arentem in siluam et uirgulta sonantia /auro. 
Aen. I. 102. Talia iactanti stridens A guslone procella 
uelum aduersa ferit. 
Aen. V. 696. Ruit aequore toto 


turbidus imber aqua densisque nigerrimus austris. 


(3) In a few instances a local ablative qualifies to some extent the noun near 
which it is placed : 


Aen, XII. 914. Tum pectore sensus 
uertuntur uarii. 

Aen. I. 227. Talis iactantem pectore curas. 

Aen, VII. 196. Auditique aduertitis aeguore cursum. 

Aen, XII. 69. Tales uirgo dabat ove colores. 
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Geo. I. 480. Maestum inlacrimat templis ebur. 
Aen. V1. 675. Si fert ita corde uoluntas. 
Aen, VII. 269. Non plurima caelo 


monstra sinunt. 


(4) There are also several instances where the temporal ablative nocte may be 
taken closely with a noun and regarded as equivalent to a genitive: 


Aen, XII. 908. Oculos ubi languida pressit 
nocte quies. 
Geo. II. 202. Exigua tantum gelidus ros nocte reponit. 
Aen. VII. 414. Iam mediam migra carpebat nocte quietem. 
Aen. Il. 420. Si quos obscura nocte per umbram 
fudimus insidiis. 
(5) The last examples to be mentioned are those where a local ablative (a) is 
attached to a noun as a qualifying phrase : 


Aen. 1.109. | Saxa uocant Itali mediis quae in fluctibus Aras 
dorsum inmane mari summo. 

Aen. VII. gt. Imis Acheronta adfatur A wernis. 

Aen. VII. 225. Si quem tellus extrema vefuso 
submouet Oceano. 


In the following instances the local ablative (b) is practically equivalent to 
a genitive : 


Geo. II. 469. At latis otia fundts, 
speluncae, uiuique lacus . . . non absunt. 
Aen. VI. 106. Hic inferni ianua regis 


dicitur et tenebrosa palus Acheronte refuso. 
Aen. 1.108. Aeneas scopulum conscendit et omnem 
prospectum late felago petit. 
Aen. IV. 691. Alto 
quaesiuit caelo lucem. 
Aen. VIII. 96. Viridesque secant placido aequore siluas. 
MADELEINE E. LEEs. 
MANCHESTER, 








GRAECA. 
(Continued.) 


“Aypa. 


The two meanings of dypa [(1) the chase, (2) game, booty taken in hunting] are 
also meanings of @jpa, and similarly Onpevec is parallel to dypevecv both in form and 
in meaning. These facts are of more importance for the etymology of dypa than the 
accidental resemblance to aypetv or to ayeipev. 

"Aypevev, like other verbs in -everv, is a denominative verb based on a noun in 
-eUs, ViZ. "Aype’s (Fraenkel, Griech. Denominativa, p. 174). In examining the meaning 
of this ’Aypevs (dypevs) we must dismiss aypevw (which did not exist when dypets was 
formed) from our minds. As an epithet of Aristaeus (Pind. Pyth. IX. 65 ayyuwrov 
omdova phrwv ’Aypéa kat Nomov, tois &’ "Apurraiov xaXciv) and of Apollo, Bacchus, Pan, 
etc., it may be a derivative of aypos, and have meant originally ‘god of the fields,’ 
just as “Apreys ’Aypo-répa was at first simply the ‘ goddess of the fields.’ The regular 
opposition ‘ field’ and ‘house’ (év oixos 7) ’v aypois Soph. O.T. 112), which in some 
languages caused to go ‘into the field’ (Lith. laukan, Serb. na polje) to mean ‘to go 
out (sc. of the house),’ is reflected in the parallelism of suffix between dyp-e’s and 
oix-evs, the man of the fields and the man of the house. As besides oixet’s we find 
oixéerns in the same sense, I conjecture that ’AroAAwv ’Aypéerns (G.D.J. 5666) is 
identical with “AwéAAwv ’Aype’s. As we find dayeras (Carpathos, Buck, § 167) as 
well as Snpdrns, so the existence of aypd-rys ‘countryman’ does not preclude the 
existence of dypé-rns as well. 

"Aypedw may originally have meant ‘to be an aypev’s, a man of the fields.’ 
Subsequently this whole family of words suffered a change of meaning and came to 
be associated with hunting. Thus ayporys, ayporépa, and ’Aypevs, which are clearly 
still felt as derivatives of aypds in their earliest occurrences, may be observed 
undergoing this change in historical times. The same is true of another derivative 
of aypdés, viz. dyp-vos, which is clearly associated with hunting in Hom. E 52: 
Barrav aypia tavta Ta Te Teper ovperiv VAn (cf. German Wild=venison). Originating 
in the phrase aypua Onpia, dypu. became a synonym of @npia, and the way was opened 
for analogical formations. According to the proportion aypia : dypevery = Onpia : x the 
verb @npevev was formed. Then O@npevecy came to be regarded as a derivative of 
Oypa, and the proportion Onpevew : Ojpa=aypevev : x resulted in the creation of dypa. 

O7p-a was perhaps originally a collective formation of the same type as ¢parp-a 
and meant simply ‘animals.’ After @npac6a: had been formed from it, the noun 
came to mean ‘animals as the object of hunting’ and then ‘ the hunt ’ itself. 


Tcpwpos. 


The older form Tpiaiopos, from which tiuwpds probably arose by contraction (see 
Buck, Greek Diall. p. 290), is often said to contain -Fopos ‘ protector, watcher,’ which 


1 On dypérns v. E. Fraenkel, Nomina AgentisI. compares ’Aré\\wv dypeuvrds, Soph. O.C. 1091. 
p. 57. With ’Aypeds Fraenkel, Griech. Denom. |.c., 
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is connected with ériovpos, dpovra: ‘they watch,’ etc. But a ripwpds does much more 
than ‘protect’ or ‘watch over’ the ri) of another. What he does is forcibly 
expressed in at least three passages in Homer : 


A159: Tepyv apvipevos MeveAdy coi re, Kvvora, 
pos Tpwwv. 
E 553: teeny Arpeidys, Ayapeuvove cat MeveAdy, 
Gpvvpevo. 
IT 83 sqq.: weiBeo § ds ror éyw piGov Tédos Ev peri Gein, 
ws Gv po. Tepav peyadAnv kai Kudos apynat 
, ~ 3 ‘ e , , 
pds tavtwy Aavawv, atap ot tepixadAea Kovpyny 


bal > , 
ay arovacowoty. 


A tiwwpds in fact is one who tiyjv tive Gpvvtac. The sense of this phrase is correctly 
given in a scholium (v. Ebeling, Lex. Hom. s.v. dpvupat) on A 159: 1) Tey viv avTi THs 
tiuwpias! Keirar* Kal Td dpvipevos ovk Eats AapBavov ard’ eiompatropevos Tapa Tav Tpwwv. 
In reference to the same situation Herodotus (VII. 169) uses the phrase ra MeveAe 
tipwpipata, As Tyshv dpérOa is hardly different from Sixnv dpérOaz, it is worth noting 
that the words rarpi tipwpds ddvov (Soph. Electra 14) are followed at a short interval 
by warpi dixas apoipny trav hovevodvtwyv rapa (1. 34). 

Those who admit that dpvvyoe corresponds to Skr. yvzomé (Boisacq, Dict. Etym. 
s.v.; Brugmann, Grundriss? II. 3, pp. 127, 326) will allow that a nomen agentis -opos 
from the same root is theoretically possible (dpvvpat : -opos=tdépvw : -Topos). In 
tiudopos then, as -opos has not lost any initial consonant, we have a compound with a 


hiatus between the two elements. 


Locrian hapéeora, 


The Locrian inscription JG. IX. 1. 334 (= Buck, Grk. Diall. No. 55) contains 
the following sentence: tovs éruFoixous év Natvraxrov trav Sixav mpddixov hapéerras ro(T) 
Tous Suxacrépas, haperras xat Sdpev év ’Ordevte xara Féos avtayapdv. What exactly is 
hapeorar? The first editor (1.N. Oixovoyidns, cf. Curtius, Stud. II. pp. 448 sqq.) 
showed that Sixav .. . hapéorac xat Séuev must have the same sense as Sixas AaBetv 
kat Sovvas in Hdt. V. 83: Aiywirae ’Eridavpiwy jKovov ta Te GAAG Kai Sixas diaPaivovres 
és "Exidavpov édiSocav te Kat éXdpBavov rap’ dAAnAwY ot Aiyiarae (cf. Sixas Sovvar Kai 
defac0a, Thuc. V. 59). It follows that hapéorac has the same meaning (in this 
phrase at least) as Aafeiv and SéfacAar. That meaning must be ‘to receive, accept,’ 
and dixn (sikar) must mean ‘compensation,’ as it does in Hdt. IX. 24: etpwrov riva 
Sixnv av €Xovro (what compensation he would choose), «i éOéAouev ’AroAAwvjTas SiKkas 
irootiva: Sécev tav éroinoav. In that case the compensation took the form of 
a house and two pieces of land. 

There is a temptation to translate Sixav . . . hapéoras o(r) tovs Stxacrépas ‘ to 
bring a case before the judges.’ This would be justifiable as a translation of the 
whole phrase (cf. ‘to bring suit,’ Buck), but it does not justify us in setting down 
hapéorot =‘ bring,’ any more than Sotva: dixnv ‘to submit to trial’ justifies us in 
setting down dotvac=‘submit to.’ In hapéorar Sixav mpddixov 7.7.5. we have a formula 
in which hapéora: is an archaism surviving from the time when hapéora: dixav meant 
‘to accept compensation.’ For the etymology of hapéora: this older period alone 
deserves consideration. 

Ocxovopidns suggested that hapéorar:=dpécOa. This involves admitting that 
apéo Ga. means ‘ to accept,’ as in fact it does in Hom. a 390: Kai xev rovr’ eOédouus Ards 


origin from riu4 ‘honour’ see Schulze, Quaest. 


' More exactly, it has the sense of wow%, as 
Ep. 356; Wackernagel, Glotta 7. 239, note I. 


also in the phrase riuhv drorwéuev. On the 
question whether 7:44 in this sense has a different 
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ye dedovros apéoGar. Similarly dpvvyar means ‘I receive’ in Soph. Tvach. 711: dv éyo 
peOiorepov .. . THv paOnow adpvvpac, and Eur. Alc. 55: peifov dpvupar yépas. The 
best parallel of all is Soph. El. 34: zarpi Sixas dpoiunv trav govevodvrwy mapa 
‘... (how) I might obtain (=Adforur) compensation (vengeance) for my father from 
(on) his murderers.’ Whatever difference of meaning there may be between Sixas 
apoiunv in this passage (which seems to have been quoted by Oixovouiéys) and dixav 
hapéorat in the phrase which lies behind the Locrian inscription, it cannot be large 
enough to justify us in ignoring the parallel. 

Against the attempts of Curtius (/.c.) and of Solmsen (KZ. XXXII. 282) to 
show that hapéora: is a form of €AéoGax (according to Solmsen édéo Oar >hepéo Oar [by 
contamination with aipéw] >hapéora: by the West-Greek change of ep to ap) it is 
sufficient to emphasize once more the two facts which both of them felt to be 
awkward: (1) €Aéorac occurs on a Locrian inscription, (2) €AécOac Sixny cannot be 
quoted in the required sense. 

When Solmsen (/.c.) urged h as a reason for separating hapéoro: from dpéoOan, 
that was an oversight on his part. It has always been realized (cf. Curtius, /.c., 
Buck, § 58d) that the Locrians were uncertain in the use of aspirates, as in Horovridv 
beside ’Orovria, hayev for ayev, etc. 

The truth (hapécra:=dpéoGa:) was admitted without argument by G. Meyer 
(Gniech. Gramm.” p. 462), but seems, since Solmsen’s article, to have been lost 
sight of. Not, however, by Hiller von Géartringen (Sylloge Inscr. Graec. ed. 3, 
No. 47, note 19), as I observe while correcting the proof. He does not argue the 
matter, and in SJG* 344, note 25, his grasp of the truth is less firm. “Apvupa: 
apérOa: (hapéora:) has nothing to do either with aipw* or with aipéw. Outside of 
poetry apéo Ga: occurs in Hippocr. de aeve 17=59, 23 Ilberg: 1 8’ dv avdpa wry apynrac 
(Wackernagel, Glotta 7, 221, note 1), and in JG XII. 9. 1273, 1274. iii. 1: dp[éo]9ac 
pur Gov, 

Roperick McKenzie. 


1 In Crénert’s revision of Passow the Locrian wrongly placed under de/pw. 


hapéorat is correctly rendered (col, 114, 1. 45), but 
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ON THE OLDEST EXTANT MS. OF THE COMBINED 
ABSTRVSA AND ABOLITA GLOSSARIES. 


As a contributory step toward a new edition of Du Cange’s Glossarium mediae et 
infimae latinitatis, planned by the International Association of Academies, the British 
Academy has undertaken to publish a critical edition of mediaeval glossaries. The 
most important of these glossaries, because it constitutes the parent-compilation from 
which subsequent compilers of glossaries drew their material, is that pair known as 
Abstrusa and Abolita, found combined in the Vatican MS. 3321, which is the oldest 
extant MS. of purely Latin glossaries. It is with the date and home of this MS. that 
the present note is concerned. 

The MS. was used by Arevalo for his edition of the works of Isidore.! The first 
one to use the glossaries was Angelo Mai, the great discoverer of palimpsests.2, He 
referred to it as ‘codicem unum mirabilem litteris grandibus saeculi ferme VI.’ The 
first careful description of the MS. we owe to A. Willmanns.® It was left to Gustav 
Loewe to point out the important position which this MS. occupies among glossaries : 
‘Omnium codicum glossas mere latinas exhibentium uetustissimus esse uidetur 
Vaticanus 3321." The complete text of the glossaries was published by Loewe’s 
colleague, G. Goetz, in the Corpus glossariorum latinorum, Vol. IV., pp. 3-198; Leipsic, 
1889. During the past few years the subject of mediaeval Latin glossaries has 
received fresh treatment at the hands of Professor W. M. Lindsay. He has dealt 
with the MS. in question in this journal, Vol. XI. (1917), p. 120sqq. A good facsimile 
of the MS. is given by Chatelain.® 

The MS. contains 234 leaves, measuring 155 by 210 cm., with 30 lines toa page. 
The fly-leaves A and B are from an eighth-century uncial MS. of homilies, in two 
columns. The binding is in modern vellum, showing the arms of Cardinal Pitra 
(1869-89). The MS. belonged to the Silician humanist, Panormita (1394-1471), later 
to Fulvio Orsini (1529-1600), who bequeathed it, with the rest of his MSS., to the 
Vatican Library. The parchment is thick, and not very well prepared. Quires are 
signed in the middle of the lower margin of the last page. The outside pages of each 
quire show the flesh side of the vellum. The ruling is on the flesh side. 


Abbreviations are frequent. 
matter. 


QO; = que. 


1S. Isidovi Hispalensia episcopi opera omnia, 
II. 270 ; Rome, 1797. 

2 Class. Auct. VI. 501-551; Rome, 1843. He 
printed excerpts from this MS. along with 
excerpts from seven other glossaries preserved 
in Vatican MSS. 

3 Rheinisches Museum, XXIV. (1869) 381 sqq. 

* Prodromus corporis glossariorum, p. 143 Sq. ; 
Leipsic, 1876. 

5 Vncialis scriptura, Pl. XLV. b. 

6 The last page has the entry: ‘ ANT. PANoR- 
MITAE.’ The paper fly-leaf has the entry: 
‘Lexicon di voce sacre et profane con alcune 


A:7 = aut. AvT: = autem. 


This is partly due to the nature of the subject 
Besides the Nomina Sacra, which are normal, there occur: B; = bus. 


ISL = Israhel. 


operette de Isidoro Ispalense, et altri, scritto di 
lettere maiuscole, in 4°, in carta pergamena 
tocco dal Panormita Ful, Vrs.’ This entry is 
not Fulvio Orsini’s, as is commonly supposed, 
but the work of an eighteenth-century library 
official, whose entries are found in other MSS. 
of the Orsini collection. P. de Nolhac gives a 
facsimile of this hand (which he too mistook for 
Fulvio Orsini’s) in his excellent book, La Biblio- 
théque de Fulvio Orsini, Specimen VIII. and ‘ Note 
sur la planche’; Paris, 1887. 

7 I omit the horizontal stroke above the letters. 


E =est. Ip = id est. 
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It = item. N =non. Nr = noster. p= per. p= pro. Qm = quoniam. R (with 
stroke above letter, or intersecting the right leg) = rum. T (with horizontal stroke) 
= tur. V (with horizontal stroke) = uel. Recurrent phrases like inter . . e¢ . . quid 
intevest are abbreviated in various ways, and many arbitrary abbreviations are used 
at the end of lines where the scribe was crowded for space. Omissions are indicated 
by means of HD in the text and corresponding HS in the lower margin, placed either 
before or after the supplied word.! All these additions—and there are many of them 
—are in contemporary uncial writing. Words are not always separated. Two cor- 
rectors are contemporary, and use uncials, a third uses ordinary minuscule of the 
tenth century (fol. go). Marginalia were added by a humanistic hand of the fifteenth 
century. 

On the date of the MS. scholars have expressed very divergent views. Angelo 
Mai was ready to assign this ‘wonderful codex’ to the sixth century.2 Loewe and 
Goetz attribute it to the seventh.* This is also the date given by Traube* But 
Reifferscheid,® Chatelain and Lindsay® ascribe the MS. to the eighth century, which 
seems to me the more correct date, The number and kind of abbreviations used and 
the form of the letters T, L, and especially of LL coming together, with the two 
shafts joined at the top by one horizontal hair-line, conform very well with eighth- 
century usage, but not so well with seventh-century usage. If the MS. cannot, on 
the one hand, be moved back to the seventh century, neither can it be pushed forward 
to the ninth: the use of T for ‘tur’ and the very imperfect separation of words prevent 
us from regarding the MS. as more recent than the eighth century.’ The general 
impression of the script also favours the eighth. Moreover, the fact that all the 
contemporary additions and corrections are in uncial would seem to argue for the 
first half rather than for the second half of that century. Compared with the Autun 
Gospels (MS. 3) of the year 754% our MS. makes an older impression ; compared 
with the Milan MS. of Gregory (Ambros. B. 159 sup.)® written about 750, it makes a 
somewhat more recent impression. This discrepancy may be due to the fact that the 
Autun MS. was written in France, the Milan MS. in Bobbio, North Italy, while our 
MS. may actually come from South Italy, or the vicinity of Rome. 

There is nothing to indicate where the MS. was written. The two flyleaves in 
uncial letters, taken from another MS., the contemporary addition STEPHANVS 
ARHIPBR BisatT (!), the later minuscule additions do not throw any new light; nor 
does the portrait on folio 1 verso, of a teacher, a cleric, seated on his throne (it recalls 
the well-known portrait of the seated Vergil, in the Codex Romanus), help us to place 
the MS. The MS. was certainly written in Italy. One is tempted to connect it with 
South Italy, because pieces of parchment, with Beneventan writing, were used to 
strengthen the binding, and traces of this writing are still seen on the paper flyleaf. 
Also the fact that a MS. with a somewhat similar text is still preserved at Monte 
Cassino (MS. 439 saec. x) and is written in the South Italian minuscule, tends to 
favour the same locality. Against this, it must be borne in mind that there are no 
additions in Beneventan writing, and all the minuscule additions at the beginning and 
end of the volume are in ordinary minuscule. While it is true that ordinary minuscule 
was used in the Beneventan zone during the entire period when Beneventan was the 


7 The use of HS after the supplied line on 
fol. 188” argues for the older date; see note 1 
above. 


1 On f. 188 HS occurs after the supplied line 
instead of before it. This is very old usage, and 
is rarely found after the seventh century. 


2 Of. cit. 3 Op. cit. 8 Steffens, Lat, Palaeog.*, Pl. 37 ; Zangemeister- 
4 Textgeschichte dey Regula S. Benedicti (1st edit.), Wattenbach, Exempia Cod. Lat., etc. Suppl., 
p. 104. Pl, LXI. 


5 Bibliotheca patr. lat. Ital. I. 545. 9 Palacographical Society, I., Pl. 121. 


8 Op. cit. 
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ruling script in Southern Italy, as many MSS. attest, it would none the less be odd 
for a MS. of South Italian origin to have all its additions in ordinary minuscule and 
none in Beneventan. This consideration leaves open the possibility that the MS. 
is a product of some scriptorium north of the Beneventan zone. It shows no resem- 
blance to the MSS. of famous North Italian centres like Bobbio and Verona. Of 
schools in Central Italy we know too little to help us in forming ajudgment. As the 
famous Naples MS. of Festus was written, as has been shown, in Rome or vicinity,? 
it is not at all unlikely that this important compilation of glossaries, which shows 
much dependence on Festus, may also come from a centre in Rome or vicinity. 

To sum up: the MS. is certainly Italian. It is probably South Italian, though 
there is a possibility of its being central Italian, or even Roman. The most probable 


date is about the middle of the eighth century, before 750 rather than after. 
E. A. Lowe. 


1 Cf. The Beneventan Script, p. 84 sqq. 
2 Cf. Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, No. 29 


(1911), col. 917 sq. 








SOME QUOTATIONS IN THE Z/BER GLOSSARVM. 


In response to a suggestion in the Class. Rev. (X XXIII. 106), the two MSS. of 
the Liber Glossarum preserved at Tours have recently been examined. Since they had 
not been seen by Goetz when he published his excerpts, the following short descrip- 
tions may be added to the introduction of Vol. V. of the Corpus Glossantorum 
Latsnorum : 

1. Tours, Bibliothéque de Ville, MS. No. 850; end of the ninth century; foll. 
493, of which 1, 491, 492 are mere corners; cmm. 49 by 29. The last item is an 
Isidore gloss, Zatenen: gemmam. Gaps due to loss of folia occur between A biectus and 
Abdolet; Dexteva manus and Dialogus; Faber and Impulitum ; Res diuinae and Samsacus. 
There are no corrections except between folia 197 and 300, where a thirteenth-century 
hand has checked the MS. by means of another copy of the Lib. Gloss. The items 
are drawn up in two columns, and the alphabetical arrangement agrees for the most 
part with that of Vat. Pal. lat. 1773. Marginal indications of the sources of the 
items are numerous except between Profanum and Remeantes; where two or three 
neighbouring items come from the same source, the marginal mark is repeated; and 
towards the end of the MS., where the scribe takes to writing two items in the same 
line, the indication is also carefully transferred. This is important in view of 
Goetz’ theory that the source of an unlabelled item is that given by the last 
preceding label. 

2. Tours, MS. No. 851; fifteenth-century Italian hand; foll. 269, all but eight 
written continuously. Ends with Zatenen,as MS. 850. Gap between Res diuinae and 
Samsacus, where three foll. have been cut out. No marginal marks. The items are 
frequently abbreviated and lemma words are not repeated. In many places short 
gaps, left deliberately by the scribe, have been filled in from T. 850. In details of 
omission and insertion the MS. differs from 850 of which it is clearly a descendant 
but certainly not an apograph. 


Many items of the Lib. Gloss. contain quotations from classical authors, especially 
those items labelled DE GLS (i.e., taken from glossaries), Goetz, in his monograph 
‘Der Liber Glossarum’ (Abhandlungen der siichsischen Gesellschaft, Band 13, 1891), 
postulates that one of the sources of such items was a ‘Glossar mit zahlreichen 
Citaten,’ which illustrated the meaning and occasionally the gender of words. The 
same label DE GLS, however, is used for glosses which we know to have come from 
the Abstrusa glossary; and it was suggested in the Class. Quart, (XI. 128) that the 
glosses with quotations should be more carefully investigated with a view to defining 
more clearly the nature of this supposed ‘ Quotation-glossary ’ and determining the 
separating line between it and the items which the L710. Gloss. borrowed from Abstrusa 
and likewise labelled DE GLS. The only way to assure ourselves about this 
‘ Quotation-glossary’ is to collect and examine all the DE GLS items of the L720. 
Gloss. which contain quotations; and at a later date I hope to publish a full study of 
such items. For the present I shall content myself with presenting and commenting 
on a few of those items which may appeal to a wider circle than students of mediaeval 
dictionaries. 

I. After one has extracted all the items labelled DE GLS which contain quota- 
tions, there remain quite a number of other items with quotations; and these latter, 
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even if unlabelled, can frequently be traced to a very definite source. Of these I give 
two examples: 

(a) A gloss labelled ‘ Esidori’: Jaculum: genus piscatoriae vetis, a tactu dictum. 
Plautus ‘probus quid<em> ante tacula torsevas’ (leg. iaculator eras) . (= Plaut. frag. 175). 
This item unmistakeably comes from Isidore, Etym. 19, 5, 2; and it is interesting to 
note that while our existing MSS. of Isidore present the un-Plautine form of the 
adverb, antea, the Lib. Gloss. preserves the truer reading. 

(5) A long unlabelled gloss runs: Metalempsis est dictio gradatim pergens ad td quod 
ostendit, ut. , . item Varro ‘ ponam bisulcam et crebri[s|nodam arundinem,’ This item is 
identical with the passage printed by Keil (Gvam. Lat. V. 324) from the seventh- 
century grammar of Julian of Toledo whom we know to have been one of the sources 
used in the compilation of the Lib. Gloss. (cf. Goetz, Der Lib. Gloss. 287). The 
interest of the item lies in the Varro citation. Keil himself used a MS. of Julian 
(Vat. Pal. 1746), which gave the reading crebrinodosam ; but Buecheler in his edition 
of Varro’s Menippean Satires (appended to his edition of Petronius, 1912) emended 
Keil’s text and made an iambic line (frag. 578) by reading crebrinodam. The MSS. of 
the Lb. Gloss. now confirm this emendation with their cvebrisnodam. 

In discussing the existence of the ‘Quotation-glossary” and its relation to 
Abstrusa, one consequently puts aside all such quotation-items as the two just given, 
since their sources can be definitely traced to authors who, we know, formed the 
groundwork of the Lib. Gloss. directly. 

II. A great part of that full form of the Abstrusa glossary which was described 
in Class. Quart. XI. 128 consisted of excerpts from Vergil scholia of Donatus and others 
(suggested Class. Quart. XI. 123 and illustrated Class. Quart. XIV. 87) ; and this full form 
of Abstrusa was one direct source of Lib. Gloss. items. If therefore any quotation-item 
cannot be referred to one of the extant sources of the Lib. Giloss., but bears in itself 
traces of having come from some scholium on Vergil, we should be on safer ground in 
attributing it to Abstrusa (of whose existence we are sure) than in calling in the aid 
of a hypothetical ‘Quotation-glossary.’ I cannot hope to convince my readers that 
Goetz’ separate and independent ‘ Quotation-glossary’ is a myth until a full list of 
these particular items is published; meanwhile the two subjoined notes may be of 
interest : 

(a) Goetz (Dery, Lib. Gloss. 279) specifically mentions the item: Fungeretur : 
exemplum opevis facere monstvavetur. Virgilius * summoque attigit ore’ ut bsbentis fungeretur 
offictis. Here clearly the quotation does mot explain the meaning of the lemma word 
fungevetur ; indeed it has no immediate connexion with fungeretur at all. In point of 
fact the word treated is one which occurred in a scholium on Aen. I. 737; the source 
of the item therefore was itself based on Vergil scholia, that is to say, the source of 
the item is very probably Abstrusa. 

(0) The following item is found not only in the L2b. Gloss. but also in the second- 
century grammarian, Caper (Keil, VII. 98): Lacteus (leg. -ens) est quod lacte alitur, 
lactans qui decipit, lacteus lacte abundans ; ut ‘lactentes ficos.’ Lucilius ‘ lactantia coagula 
cum melle,’ <Hovatius ‘lactea> laudas brachia.’ Now Caper was not one of the imme- 
diate sources of the Lib. Gloss. but he was frequently used by commentators on 
Vergil. We are therefore on fairly safe ground in deriving this item from Abstrusa, 
whose compiler found at Georg. I. 315 (frumenta in uivids stipula lactentia turgent) a 
scholium which quoted Caper’s distinction between /actens and lactans. 

This item is worth further mention for (as Professor Lindsay points out to me) 
Marx in his edition of the fragments of Lucilius seems to have misinterpreted it. 
We know from Charisius (Keil, I. 128) that the line, ict dulctferae lactantes (-entes ?) 
ubeve toto, comes from Ennius and not from Lucilius to whom Marx ascribes it as 
frag. 1198. On the other hand, Marx refuses to ascribe to Lucilius the line which 


Caper quotes (lactantia coagula cum melle) because coagula is unmetrical. Professor 
te) 
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Lindsay would scan coagula (like coagulet in Divae, 74) and restore the account of these 
‘ differentiae’ thus : 

<Lactans est quod lacte alit >, lactens quod lacte alituy; lactans qu deciptt, lactens lacte 
abundans (ut <Ennius> ‘lactentes ficos,’ Lucilius ‘lactentia cogula cum melle <bibt>"); 
lactea candida (< Hovatius ‘lactea> laudas brachia’). Thus two meanings of lactans and 
two of Jactens were contrasted, and of the second meaning of /actens examples were 
given from Ennius and Lucilius. The /actea in the Horace quotation, in place of 
cevea, is presumably a slip of memory by Caper, who (like most Latin grammarians, 
especially Servius) did not verify his quotations. 

J. F. MountTrorp. 


THE UNIVERSITY, 
EDINBURGH. 


THE EARLIEST VISIBLE PHASE OF THE MOON. 


In the last number of the Classical Quarterly (July-October, 1920, p. 172) Dr. 
Holmes has asked if a trustworthy observer has ever seen with the naked eye a moon 
not more than 27 hours old in an atmosphere no clearer than that of Geneva. 
Hoping that I am a trustworthy observer, I will enumerate the cases where I have 
observed crescents of an age less than 27 hours. I have also constructed tables 
with which I find the moment when the moon becomes visible. I believe the 
minimum for Heidelberg is 20 hours from February 1 to April 1, if the moon is at 
her perigee and the argument of latitude is between 60° and 120°. All times given 
here are mid-European time (= Greenwich mean time+1 hour). I have never used a 
binocular. Heidelberg is 35 m. east of Greenwich, and 25 m. west of the mid-Euro- 
pean meridian. 

1899, March 12, Berlin. Found at 6 h. 37 m., 21 h. 44 m., after new moon, 
34 m. after sunset. Moonset 7h.25m, Seentill7h.om. The lower part of the 
horizon was covered with mist. | 

1915, March 16, Heidelberg. Found at 7h.1 m., 22 h. 16 m. after new moon, 
32 m. after sunset. Moon set 7 h. 32 m. Seen only a moment, because a cloud 
came in front of the moon. 

1916, April 3, Heidelberg. Found at 7 h. 25 m., 26 h. 6 m. after new moon, 
28 m. after sunset. Moon set 8 h. 22 m. 

1916, May 2, Heidelberg. Nothing found, about 14 h, 15 m. after new moon. 

1918, March 13, Ciney (Belgium). Found at 7 h, 8 m., 22 h.17 m. after new 
moon, 28 m. after sunset. Moon set 8 h. 3 m. 

I kave made a great number of other observations, but all more than 27 h. after 
new moon. I believed that 20 h, after new moon was the minimum, but now I have 
read in the Journal of the British Astronomical Association the sensational observation 
made 1916, May 2, in England, 14 h. 30 m. after new moon. On that evening I 
found nothing, but it is possible that I overlooked the crescent. 

CaRL SCHOCH. 


HEIDELBERG. 
December 5, 1920. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 
LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


[These summaries will in future deal only with original work appearing in the 
periodicals, Reviews of books will be mentioned in the summaries published 
in the Classical Review. Also an account of the contents of Neue Jahrbiicher for 


the years 1916-1920 inclusive appears in the Classical Review for August- 
September, 1921.—Epp. C.@.] 


American Journal of Philology. XLII. 2. 1921. 


W. P. Mustard, Petvarch’s Africa. An analysis, with a number of illustrative 
quotations and remarks on possible classical models both prose and verse, and a few 
brief notes on language. W.N. Brown, Bluff in Hindu Fiction. The writer discusses 
the various forms of the ‘ bluff’ motif, indicating and illustrating their range of use, 
and endeavours to determine the relation of some folk or oral stories to literary 
sources. Charles W. Peppler, Comic Terminations in Aristophanes. Part V. This 
article deals with verbs in dAAw, irrw, dtrw, dw, and (fw, and with comic coinages in 
verbs, adverbs, interjections, and miscellaneous words. Paul Haupt, Abvaham’s 
Bosom, A discussion, with parallels from various languages of the exact meaning of 
the phrase and the particular part of the body denoted by xoAmos. F. A. Wright, 
Hovace and Philodemus. Suggests that several passages in Ovid, as well as the 
episode of the pirate turned gardener in Vergil, Georgic 1V., are worked up from 
epigrams by Philodemus (who is quoted by Horace, Serm. I. 2. 120) by Leonidas. 
Tenney Frank, Hoy. Carm. III. 4 Descende caelo. An endeavour to explain this ode 
as ‘a dedicatory poem that for some reason is out of the position for which it was 
intended,’ and not as forming part of the ‘cycle’ in praise of virtue. B. O. Foster, 
Livy VII. 14, §§ 6-10. Proposes to remove the difficulty of the words instructo 
uant .. . uerts utvibus profuit by adopting the new Oxford punctuation, and reading 
instructos (agreeing with montes) for instructo. 


Classical Philology. XVI. 1. 1921. 


C.D. Adams, ra yéppa everiprpacav, Demosthenes XVIII. 169. Accepting ancient 
testimony that yéppa were the materials of which the oxnvai were made, A. revives 
Reiske’s view that the object of burning them was to secure a place for the instant 
assembling of the militia. He quotes Andocides’ account of a similar situation in 
415 B.c. (On the Mysteries, 45). He rejects the proposed emendation ra yépp avererav- 
vuoav (‘ they stretched the hurdles’), which rests on a misinterpretation of the scholion 
on Aristophanes, Acharnians, 22. Both there and in the Speech against Neaera, § go, 
yéppa naturally means the wicker mats of the tradesmen’s booths. W. L. Wester- 
mann, Land Registers of Western Asia under the Seleucids. WW. examines a few inscrip- 
tions dealing with grants of land made by the Seleucid kings. Detailed descriptions 
of the smaller land units were kept in the local registers, and were absent from the 
central register, which was constructed on broader lines. J. A. Scott, Homer as the 
Poet of the Thebais. The theory that Homer was regarded in the seventh century 
as the poet of the Thebais rests (1) upon the supposed reference to Callinus in 
Pausanias, IX. 9. 5; (2) upon the identification with the Thebais of trav ‘Opnpeiwv 
exewv Of Herodotus, V. 67. But in Pausanias Callinus is a purely conjectural 
reading, and Pausanias refers to Antimachus as the poet of the expedition against 
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Thebes. As to Herodotus, the Argive inscription in honour of Homer shows that it 
was the connexion of the Argives with the Trojan War, not with Argos, that aroused 
their pride. L. R. Taylor, The Latina Colonia of Livy XL. 43. T. discusses the 
identity of the Latin colony mentioned by Livy under the year 180 B.c. He 
examines the views of Mommsen and others, and suggests that the colony was 
established at Pisae, Rome’s military and naval base against the Ligurians. 
D. McFayden, The Princeps and the Senatorial Provinces. The view, widely accepted, 
that under the Augustan constitution the princeps possessed an smperium maius over 
the senatorial provinces is based upon certain passages in Dio Cassius and Ulpian. 
M. shows that the various accounts of the princeps’ intervention in the affairs of 
these provinces are more easily explained if we reject these statements than if we 
accept them. The progressive movement towards absolutism in the emperor's 
relations with the Senate led Ulpian and Dio, writing in the third century, to assume 
that the senatorial no less than the imperial provinces were under the emperor's 
authority. C, D. Buck, Studies in Greek Noun-Formation. Continuing his studies of 
dental terminations, B. deals with words in -ds, -avros. F.A. Wood, Greek and Latin 
Etymologies. In‘ Notes and Discussions’ W. A. Oldfather and J. B. Titchener deal 
with the sources of the Lexicon Militare, P. Shorey with the methods of the higher 
criticism of Homer, W. A. Heidel with two Sophoclean cruxes (Antigone 4, and 
Oecd. Tyr. 44), and A. S. Pease with the sceleratum frigus of Virgil, Georgics, II. 256. 


XVI. 2. 


F. E. Robbins, The Tradition of Greek Arithmology. RR. seeks to determine the 
sources and relationships of the ancient writers on arithmology. Starting from 
conclusions obtained in an earlier paper on ‘ Posidonius and the Sources of Pytha- 
gorean Arithmology,’ he traces the connexion of each writer with the lost document, 
which he regards as a common source. Philo, Lydus, and Anatolius belong to an 
older strain of the manuscript tradition; Theon diverges from them in his account 
of the number 7, and is followed by Chalcidius, Capella, Favonius, Macrobius, and 
the compiler of the Theologumena Anithmeticae. A diagram of relationships is appended. 
G. Laing, The Origin of the Cult of the Lares. L. criticizes the view, revived in a 
recent article in the American Journal of Archaeology, that the Lares are ancestor- 
Spirits and their cult ancestor-worship. Ancient testimony gives feeble support to 
the theory, and the ceremonies adduced by Samter are poor evidence. L. refers to 
the youth’s intention of changing his Lar in Plautus, Merc. 836, and to the incon- 
spicuous place occupied by the Lares at the Parentalia. Wissowa’s view that the 
Lares were originally divinities attached to places and not to persons over-emphasizes 
a single aspect of the cult. L. holds that they were spirits of the primitive Roman 
type, capable of helping or harming, but otherwise undefined as to function and 
number. The epithets mark a later stage of differentiation and definition. H. Craig, 
Dryden’s Lucian. C. gives (1) a list of seventeenth-century translations of Lucian; 
(2) an account of Dryden’s life of Lucian, prefixed to a new translation of all the 
works ; (3) an analysis of the contents of this edition, with information about the 
translators. P. Shorey, Hovace, Satires i. 3. 112-13 and Plato, Theaetetus, 172a, B. 
S. refers 1. 111 to the views of the ethical sceptics, set forth in Plato Republic II. 
and of Epicurus, and finds the ultimate source of ll. 113-14 in Plato, Theae- 
tetus, 172A, B, which, presenting a modified form of Protagorean relativity, allows 
that the distinction between utility and inutility is not a matter of mere arbitrary 
enactment. He rejects entirely Wilamowitz’s interpretation of the Platonic passage. 
W. L. Westermann, The ‘‘ Uninundated Lands” in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt. II. 
W. shows that the aBpoxos y paid at least as high a rate of tax as the flooded lands, 
and concludes that the government by means of high rentals sought to force 
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production on land of this class. He adduces the evidence of leases to show that 
the tenant attempted to avoid the laborious cultivation of the dBpoyxos, or was 
reimbursed for it. A. E. R. Boak, Greek and Coptic School Tablets at the University 
of Mschigan. An account of three school tablets from Egypt—two Greek and one 
Coptic—recently acquired. They contain various exercises in writing, spelling, and 
numbers. Under ‘ Notes and Discussions,’ A. Shewan rejects Professor Bolling’s 
view that the meaning applied to 0G in the Jiiad differs from that in the Odyssey. 
C. Ritter suggests that the difficult edv eirw ovrwoi of Alcibiades in Plato, Sym- 
postum 2128, is an expression of his natural self-assurance, heightened by his drunken 
condition ; ‘wenn ich so sage, so gilt’s.’ C. Murley, connecting cvxoddvrns with the 
connotation of worthlessness which oixcvos frequently bears, suggests that it means 
‘trifle-revealer.” A. S. Pease quotes a few short passages which do not appear in 
von Arnim’s Stoicorum veterum fragmenta. 


Hermes. LVI. 2. 


G. Wissowa, Die Varvonischen di certi und incerti. W. reopens the discussion 
of the meaning of these terms which he started in 1885, and maintains his original 
view against Usener, Bickel, Sam Wide, and others. The certitudo, which is the 
basis of Varro’s classification of gods, refers merely to the certainty or uncertainty 
of Varro’s own information, and not to the certainty or uncertainty of the character 
of the gods themselves. R. Laqueur, Scipio Africanus und die Evoberung von Neukar- 
thago. A very elaborate investigation of the sources used by Polybius in Book X., 
provoked by E. Meyer’s paper in Berl. Sttzungsber. 1916. The earliest elements in 
the narrative of S.’s attack on New Carthage are ultimately derived from the bald 
account, admitting divine intervention, given by some fighter engaged in the action 
but ignorant of S.’s strategic ideas. P. only got to know the plan of operations 
later when he met Laelius, and Laelius, the confidant of S., is the source of P.’s 
knowledge of the purpose behind S.’s undertakings, diplomatic and military alike. 
This is true as well of the ‘Scipionic’ features in P.’s account of Hannibal’s march, 
and Laqueur, rejecting the view that P. got these from the younger Scipio, now 
asserts that they are all alike derived from Laelius. The ‘ Laelian’ elements in 
Book III. were incorporated between 160 and 155. Laqueur goes on to discuss the 
development of P.’s historiography. He began in the ‘rhetorical’ Hellenistic school, 
of which he was later the bitter enemy ; but as he collected more material and saw 
more of Roman power, there grew on him the idea of a system working towards 
Roman supremacy. Finally, influenced by the Stoa, he arrived at the conception of 
world-history, and at the same time, but not before, became the complete rationalist. 
MiscELLEN: Karl Praechter, Notes on Porphyrius’ commentary on Anstotle’s Categortes, 
p. 123, 29 ff. (Busse). F. Bechtel, On the name "AXOnros (Paus. II. 30. 5). 


LVI. 3. 1921. 

E. von Stern, Zuv Beurtetlung der politischen Wirksamkeit des Tiberius und Gaius 
Gvracchus. A criticism of recent views on the political activity of the Gracchi. Von 
Stern’s own view is that they were doctrinaire revolutionists rather than reformers. 
They attempted to apply the doctrines of Greek political philosophy to Rome, e.g. 
the principle of the immediate sovereignty of the people. They were no statesmen, 
and failed because they were blind to the difference between the Greek polis and a 
world state. C. Robert, Zu Euripides’ Troerinnen. A discussion of Cassandra’s 
monody 308 ff, and other passages. L. Deubner, Zum Freiburger Makedonterdialog. 
A fresh examination of a dialogue on the divinity of Alexander the Great first pub- 
lished by W. Aly in the Hetdelberg. Sitzungsbericht, 1914, Abp. 2. U. Kahrstedt, 
Sparta und Persien in dev Pentehontaetie. An attempt to show that Sparta made a 
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formal peace with Persia about the year 476-5. O. Weinreich, Blutgerichte év iraiOpy. 
W. explains the practice as due to ritual hygiene. Sunlight and rain counteract the 
pollution. MisceLten: W. Spiegelberg maintains that yaySav (Athen. 690 E) is 
the old Egyptian sgun with the masculine article p- prefixed. O. Weinreich shows 
that Apuleius Met. VI. 8 septem sauia . .. mellitum is only a coarse version of 
Moschus’"Epws dpasrérns line 4. K. Praechter suggests in Philodemus epi dpyjs, 
Fr. E (P. 4 Wilke) tiv ra[v tr Baxtnpia] rirre. F. Bechtel on the Thessalian river 
names Kepxvevs and BovAe’s. They are derived from Kapxivos (ablaut form Kepxévos) 
and from BadAos, i.e., the river that carries down BaAo. 


Revue de Philologie. XLIV. 3. 1920. 


V. Bérard, Sur les Scholies et le texte de TOdyssée. A long series of emendations 
of the scholia based upon a comparison with Strabo, who drew much of his informa- 
tion from Alexandrine trouvjpara, and Eustathius. F.Cumont, Lucréce et le symbo- 
lisme pythagoricien des enfers, Lucr. III. 978-1023, where Hell is explained as the 
torments inflicted on men by their passions in their life on earth, is not borrowed 
from the source from which the end of the third book is derived. The doctrine is 
neo-pythagorean and not epicurean. It is found in Philo, who derived it either 
directly or through Posidonius from Pythagoreanism. Lucretius is probably echoing 
Ennius, who developed the doctrine of metempsychosis at the beginning of his 
Annals and in his satire ‘ Epicharmus.’ P. Roussel, Rémarques sur les Suppliantes et 
le Promethée d’Eschyle. Traces references to the participation of the Egyptians in the 
battle of Salamis in 742 kai Aéyw pds <iddra and in 713-722, and argues that the date 
of the Supplices cannot be earlier than 478-473. In P.V. 440-42 is a reference to 
Prometheus distributing the yépa of the gods, a story which must have been familiar 
to the audience, and which is known to us from Hesiod, Theog. 535 sqq. Aeschylus 
deliberately rejects Hesiod’s version that P. deceived the gods. B. Haussoullier, 
Inscriptions de Didymes ; Classement chronologique des comptes de la construction du Didymeton. 
Continued from Ig19g, p. 175, and 1920, p. 31. Deals with work done between 
176-75 and 172-71. The method of consulting the oracle is discussed in an appendix. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. XI. Band. 1. 2. Heft. 1921. 


Albert Debrunner writes on The Use of dv with the Indicative in Subordinate Clauses 
in the Hellenistic Age, e.g. paxdpios hv avtov dvtiva dv Kali povov mpooéBAeYa, Lucian, 
Dial. Mort.9.2. This idiom is an independent growth, and has no connexion with 
the ‘iterative av’ used by the classical writers in main sentences; it came in to 
replace the ‘ optative without av’: Aéye: 6 re dv BovAnra: became (for past time) €Aeyev 
6 tu av €BovdAero instead of éAcyev 6 te BovAotTo. Hugo v. Helle discusses The Division 
of Syllables in Latin, F.Slotty’s Studtes in Vulgar Latin include (1) a discussion of 
‘words for the three dimensions’; (2) ‘the type Chalons-sur-Marne in Latin.’ 
E. Schwyzer has a few notes on Greek dialectic forms; and E. Kieckers and 
W. Kroll deal with the question of the ‘appositional clause’ in Latin and Greek, the 
so-called ‘accusative (or nominative) in apposition to the sentence.’ R.Munz on 
yAorra and duadexros, and a Fragment of Postdonius. The remaining fifty pages are 
devoted to summaries and notices of books and articles published in 1917. 
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Achilles Tatius :— 
i. 9 (4, 5) 8; ii. 7 (5), 9 (3), 15 (3), 29 (3). 
34 (3) 8; iv. 12 (1) 8; v. 10 (6) 8 f., 12 (2), 
16 (5), 17 (8), 21 (1) 9; viii. 1 (5), 5 (5). 
6 (13), 8 (1, 2) 9, 8 (3, 13), £0 (3) 10. 
Acta S, Marinae, ed. Usener :— 
17 (12) 24; 19 (13), 24 (1) 22; 29 (11, 17), 
30 (18) 28 
Aeschylus :— 
Agamemnon (1230) 165 
Prom. Vinct. (440-2) 198 
Supplices (713-22) 198 
Andocides :— 
i, (de Myst.) (45) 195, (92) 1 
Antiphon :— 
123 (20) 25 
Apuleius :— 
Metam, vi. (8) 198 
Aristophanes :— 
Ach, (100) 55 
Aristotle :— 
Eth. Nic. i. (5) 85 ff. ; x. 6 (8) 97 
Pol, 1342a (11 sqq.) 49 
Athenaeus :— 


Dip. xv. 42 (6g0e) 198 


Cicero :— 
ad Att. xii. § (3) 52 


Demosthenes :— 

xviii. De corona (169) 195 
Diogenes Laertius :— 

i. 2 (57) 43; x. (16) 112 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus :— 

Arch, Rom. v. (70) 112 


Euripides :— 
A lcestis (55) 188 
Bacchae (1165) 30 
Fragm. (594) 107 


Herodotus :— 
v. (67) 195 f£., (83) 187; vii. (169) 187; 
ix. (24) 187 
Homer: 
Iliad i, (159) 187; v. (553) 187; vil. (164) 165; 
xiii, (83 sqq.) 187 
Odyssey iv. (404) 125 
Horace :— 
Epp. i. t (118) 174, 2 (120) 195 
Sat. i. 3 (112-3) 196 
Odes ii. (17) 174; iii. (4) 195, 14 (11), 26 (7) 49 


Inscriptions :— 
Ath. Mitt, '88, p. 241 (18), p. 256 (71) 29; 
‘00, P. 425 (40) 24 
C. and B. (7, 26) 25; (28) 26; (41, 43) 29; 
(45) 25; (46, 48) 29; (52) 30; (53) 293 
(146) 30; (203) 30; (212, 232) 24; (251) 30; 


Inscriptions—continued : 


(261, 289) 24; (297b) 30; (299) 23, 25; 
(308, 322) 29 ; (368) 24 ; (376) 25; (380) 28; 
(389) 26; (394) 28; (411) 26; (420) 23; 
(466, 467) 28; (497) 27 f.; (500) 30; 
(561) 25; (564) 22,29; (581) 30; (635) 24; 
(636) 29; (656) 28 ; (657, 658) 23 ; (680) 30; 
(689) 22; (690) 29 

C.1.G. (3816) 23; (3848) 24; (3919) 26; 
(3960b) 30; (3989b) 26; (4303) 25 

C.R. ’o1 (pp. 436-7) 23 

Ditt. O.G.I.S. 505 (5) 30 

Gott, gel. Anz. ’97 (p. 405) 26 

J.—H.S.'97 (p. 411, No. 14) 26; '98 (p. 98, 
No. 39) 26; ’99 (p. 68, No. 16; p. 60, 
No. 19) 29; (p. 113, No. ror) 25; (p. 120, 
No. 121) 25; (p. 286, No. 13; p. 289, 
No. 189) 29; 'o2 (p. 123, No. 53) 23; 
(p. 366, No. 138) 30; (p. 368, No, 104) 23; 
(p. 369, No. 143a) 28 

J.P. ’gt (12a) 25 

J.R.S. ’12 (p. 80) 23; (p. 92, No. 18) 28; 
(p. 92, No. 19) 23; (p. 254, No. 12) 22, 29 

Judeich, Hierapolis (305) 29, (327) 26 

Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. (393) 30 

Pap. Oxy. (119) 24 

Ramsay, E.R.P. (pp. 139D, 143A) 23; (p. 
144B) 25; (p. 209, No. 6) 23; (p. 220, 
No. 18) 28 ; (p. 345, No. 24) 29 

Sterrett, Epig. Journ. (196) 23 ; (207) 29 

Isocrates :-— 

Archid, (81) 80 

Busiris (9) 84, n. 1; (30) 84 

Demon, (11) 80 

de Pace (16) 78 f£. ; (36) 79 £.; (45) 80; (56) 
80 f. ; (75) 83; (85) 83 f.; (86) 81 f. ; (87) 
82 f.; (89) 83; (113) 84; (135) 83 

Panath. (64) 81 


Laberius :— 
Frag. (77, 148) 105 
Livy :-— 
iii. (19) 174; V.3 (5) 27; vil. 14 (6-10) 195; 
xl. (43) 196 
Lucan :— 
v. (19) 174; vii. (310) 174, (460-5) 172 ff. ; 
viii. (729-35) 75 ff.; ix. (175 $qq-) 77 
Lucilius (ed. Marx) :— 
ix. p. 25 (358-70) 11 ff. 
Lucretius :— 
i, (271-6) 18; (551-5) 18 f. ; iii. (978-1023) 
198, (1011-13) 19; iv. (414-9) 19 f.; 
(959-61) 20 f.; vi. (43-§1) 21 


Manilius :— 

iv. (44) 175, (350, 369) 176 
Musaeus :— 

Hero and Leand, (4, 180-1, 246) 49 
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New Testament : — 

Matt. vii. (6) 24, (15) 30; x. (28) 28; xix. 
(24) 54; xxi. (32) 27; xxvi. (45) 51; 
XXViil. (2) 51 

Marc. ix. (41) 26 

Luc. i, (74) 28; x. (30) 29; xvil. (1) 27 

Act, Ap. xxiii. (20) 27, (21) 28 

Rom. iii. (23) 30; viii. (12) 27, (32) 30 

1 Cor. iii. (19) 23; iv. (21) 30; xvi. (4) 26 

2 Cor. i. (8) 27 ; vii. (12) 27 

1 Pet. iv. (2) 23 


Ovid :— 
Fast. iii. (523 sqq.) 51 
ex Pont, iv. 16 (33) 52 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri :— 
(7) 163 ff. ; (119) 24 


Pausanias :— 
ix. 9 (5) 195 
Pelagian Legends (ed. Usener) :— 
p. 7 (20) 30; 10 (1), rz (8), 12 (12), 13 (7, 9) 
28; 13 (14) 25; 14 (7), 28 (21) 28 
Peruigilium Veneris :— 
(17, 21, 63, 64, 72, 73, 95) 7 
Phaedrus :— 
iii. (34) 99 
Philodemus :— 
de Iva, (fr. e) 198 
Pindar :— 
Pyth. iv. (394) 28 
Plato :— 
Ep. v. (322b) 2 
Ton (535d) 30 
Laws (886a) 107 
Phaedrus (242b, 244C, 246c, 248b) 63 (249d, 


250C, 256€) 7 
Phil. (13b) 1; (15b, 25d, 47e, 52d, 61d) 2; 
(66a) 2 f. 


Rep. vii. (517b) 139 ff. 

Symp. (173d) 3; (174b) 3 f.; (175b, 176b, 
1948) 4; (194c) 4 f. ; (197c, 201d, 203¢, 
204C, 208c, 209Cc, 210a) 5; (210d) 5 f.; 
(212e) 6, 197; (223b) 6 

Theaet. (172a, b) 196 

Plato Comicus :— 

Incert. (8) 30 

Plautus :-— 

Amph. (42) tor; (59, 63) 54; (103) 103; 
(490) 101 

Aul, (86, 95, 375) 101; (576) 102 

Bacch, (152) 104; (504) 26 

Capt. (85, 86) 104; (192 sq.) 103 

Cas. (59) 104; (447) Lor 

Cist. (407) 104; (630) 102 

Curc. (371 Sq.) 103 ; (380 sq.) 102 

Men. (102) 103 ; (263 sq.) 104 ; (330) 101 

Merc. (6, 10) 104 

Mil. gl. (53) 174; (502) 102 ; (820) 104 

Most. (595) 104 ; (656) 102 

Pers. (408) 105 

Poen. (7) 104 


Plautus—continued : 
Pseud. (456 sq.) 103; (833 sqq.) 102 
Rud. (89 sq.) 103; (91) 102; (461 sq.) 103 
Stich. (194 sqq.) 103; [361 sq.) 104 n. 2 
(659) 104 
Trin. (410) 101 
Truc. (64) 103 
Fr. (30) 101 
Pliny the Younger :— 
Ep. i. (4) 523 vii. (20) 52 
Propertius :-— 
iii. 18, (1) 52 
Pseudo-Aristotle :— 
Problems i. (24) 167; xxvi. (25) 166 f.; (48) 
166 


Quintilian :— 
i. (9) 111 


Sallust :— 
Tugurtha 38 (10) 49 
Seneca :— 
Dial. iv. (de iva ii.) (33) 174 
Septuagint :-— 
Gen, 41 (45) 24 
Ex. 31 (3) 23 
2 Chron. vi. (7) 27 
Sextus Empiricus :— 
adu. Math. iv. (2 sqq.), vil. (91 Sqq.) I10 
Sophocles :— 
Ajax (410) 129, (601-3, 712) 106 f. ; (1185) 107 
Antig. (2) 126 f.; (4) 127 £.; (30) 24; (265, 
466 sqq.) 128; (536) 128 f.; (607) 107; 
(755) 129 
El. (14) 187 ; (34) 187 f. 
O.C. (277, 658) 130; (617) 106 
O.T. (217) 130; (1083) 107 
Phil, (852) 130 
Trach, (150, 671) 28 ; (711) 188 
Statius :— 
Silu, iii. 2 (20) 111 
Theb. iv. (147) 54 
Suetonius :— 
de Gramm, (4) 111 
Tul. (84) 75 ff. 


Tacitus :— 
Ann, xiii, (26) 112 
Terence :— 
And, (767) 105 
Eun, (915) 105 
Haut. (290, 320, 481) 105 
Hec. (488, 506) 105 
Phor. (590, 619, 957) 105 
Theophrastus :— 
Frag. v. (8) 167, (36) 166 f., (40, 48) 167, 
(49, 56) 167 f., (57, 60) 168; vii. (10, 12, 
15) 168; ix. (13, 37) 168 
Thucydides :— 
i. 93 (4) 26; iv. (60) 26, (81) 23 
Twelve Tables :— 
viii. (2) 26 











Varro :-— 
L.L. vii 
Virgil :-— 
185, ( 
184, 
ii. (1: 
185, | 
iv. (¢ 
(691) 
184, 
(300) 
184; 
185, 
(646, 
viii. ( 
177; | 
(560) 
(481, 
xii, (5 
178, ( 
184 


ayérpia, 48 
dyypifvev, 4é 
dypa, aypevs 
ayperés, dyp 
anp, 55 
aOpba, 55 
alOwy, 157 
Aiain, 55 
aiyiards, 54 
aipéw, 46 f. 
adNidaros, 56 
adoupyds, 16 
dpaprwr6s, 2 
dpyds, 154 f 
hapéora (Li 
dpvupa, 187 
dpxw, 44 f., 
av@r, 56 
aevdjwy, 5: 


Bards, 90, 9! 
Brooupés, 56 
BovAev’s, 198 
Bpaxts, 56 


TédXor, 55 
véppa, 195 
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Varro :— Virgil—continued : 
L.L. vii. (28) 35 n. 8 Cat. x. (de Sab.) (1, 2) 50 
J.) 103 Virgil :— Ecl. i, (8) 178, (19) 180 f., (31) 179, (44) 178, 
es Aen. i. (102) 184, (105, 107) 183, (108, 109) (67) 184 ; ii. (7) 177, 179, (44) 1793; iti. (44) 
185, (157) 183, (227) 184, (250-3) 179, (393) 178, (72, 80, 81) 179; iv. (1-3) 177;-v- (3) 
184, (627-9) 178, (655) 184, (676) 178; 184, (18) 177, (85) 1785 vii. (23, 24) 181, 
ii. (139) 179, (148-9) 179 f., (208) 183, (420) (59) 1793 viii. (5) 177, (62, 63) 181, (81, 
185, (651) 177, (764) 184; iii. (325) 177; 108) 179; ix. (22) 179 
iv. (96-7, 307-8) 180, (369, 659-62) 179, Georg. i, (50) 178, (204, 242, 249, 250, 253, 
(691) 185 ; v. (53) 184, (609) 183, (662, 696) 257 351) 179, (480) 185; ii. (32) 179, (40) 
184, (821) 183; vi. (71) 178, (106) 185, 177, (186) 179, (202) 185, (204) 179, (248, 
(300) 184, (327) 49, (358) 174, (462, 675) 9) 178, (274) 174, (276) 184, (428) 179, 
| 184; vii. (91) 185, (196) 184, (225, 269) (467) 174, (469) 185; iii. (285) 179, (305) 
) f. 5 (48) 185, (293, 4) 180, (414) 185, (561) 184, 178, (325) 179, (450) 184; iv, (18) 184, 
(646, 733) 178, 181 f., (747, 814) 183; (358) 178, (374) 184, (445) 178, (449) 177 
viii. (86 sq.) 183, (96) 185, (266) 184, (397) 
177, (514) 178; ix. (446 sq., 525, 528) 181, . 
(560) 178; x. (42, 43) 180, (68, 69) 181, may agar is 
(481, 880) 179 ; xi. (54, 55) 180, (605) 174 ; Pl 
xii. (50, 51) 179, (69, 407, 522) 184, (577) 
178, (672) 183, (677) 179, (800) 178, (914) Zenobius:— 
184 ii, (19) 4 
IIo 
185) 107 
4; (265, 
7) 107; IIIL.—INDEX VERBORVM. 
A.—GREEK. 
ayérpia, 48 ylvoua, 56 Netpiders, 155 
ayypigver, 48 vyAavukés, 156 Nevxdbs, 155 f. 
dypa, dypeds, dypedw, 186 Nos, 55 
d-yperés, dypéw, 46 ff. dagowsds, 158 Aoguls, Aopvla, 55 
anp, 55 deiyua, 83 
aOpba, 55 Sixorouéw, 28 pédas, 153 f. 
alOwy, 157 puxxds, 86 f., 97 
Alain, 55 elxacla, 145 plrros, 159 
aiyianrds, 54 ériknyis, 84 
aipéw, 46 f. épvOpbs, 159 EavObs, 157 f. 
adNigados, 56 Epxouat, 44 ff. tous, 157 f. 
adoupyds, 160 épénkev, 2 
duaprwr$s, 25 : : 
dpyés, 154 f. Ojpa, 186 oe oo 
hapéora (Locr.), 187 Saye aE 
omotov ov*xl, 127 
Gprupas, 187 thn, 106 Sppvuvos, 161 
dpxw, 44 f,, (mid.) 45 io-, 160 
avd, 56 madwdyperos, 48 
apevdywr, 53 kalvw, 54 mapax\avelOupov, 110 
18) 167, Barbs, 90, 95 ff. Kkacas, 56 ' — - 
(10, 12, Brooupés, 56 Karaxophs, 153 f. mloris, 144 
KedXauves, 153 f. 300%, 197 








BovAevs, 198 


Kepxweds, 198 


mobs, 156 


axvs, 56 
Prax 5 xboouvgos, 56 monAakls, 54 
Parrot, 55 Kpoxwrés, 157 mwoppupeos, 159 
yéppa, 195 xvay-, 160 f, mpdowos, 161 
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wukvds, 55 
wuppos, 158 


poddéers, 159 


gahwpun, 56 
cavdapdxivos, 158 
capys, 55 
oxnplrropat, 47 


abdoucit, 170 
amantissimus, 55 
avtemo, III 


calcare, 55 
caldus, 108 
canis, 55 
cisium, 56 
claua, 56 


decrepitus, 55 
diuidia, 28 


dum, 53 


exilis, 56 


finis (gender), 19 


forda, 109 
fordicidia, fordus, 108 f. 
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cuKoddvrns, 197 
cuvhdoua, 82 


rapaxy, 56 
Timwpds, 187 
Tupratos, 55 


vrédAnyis, 84 
pads, 156 


B.—LATIN. 


formica, 56 
fornix, 55 
forum, 55 


girgillus, 56 
hordus, 108 f. 


tiv (Osc.), 54 
imbecilius, 55 


lanista, 54 
lardum, 108 


maneo, 52 
mirvus, 20 


mundus, 56 


nihil, nil, 51 


goBeicGa with genitive, 28 
gow-, 158 


xAwpdbs, 161 f. 
x0pd7, 109 
xdmov, 108 f, 


Ydyday, 198 


wxpdés, 162 


nouit, 53 
nos, 177 ff. 


opulus, 56 


parens, 56 
puer, 111 


SOMNUS, 55 
squalus, 56 
squama, 56 


tolutim, 56 

tortus (noun), III 
tragicomoedia, 54 
transporte (‘cross’), 49 


uel, 56 
uespertilis, 51 
utor (oetor), 54 
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